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DR. MARTINEAU’S CRITICISM OF THE GOSPELS. 


Near the close of his lately published book, “The Seat of 
Authority in Religion,” Dr. James Martineau says : — 

* As I look back on the foregoing discussions, a conclusion is 
forced upon me on which I cannot dwell without pain and dis- 
may; viz., that Christianity, as defined or understood in all the 
churches which formulate it, has been mainly evolved from what is 
transient and perishable in its sources ; from what is unhistorical 
in its traditions, mythological in its preconceptions, and misappre- 
hended in the oracles of its prophets.” 

It is a grave matter to those who hold to the common standards 
of Christian belief that Dr. Martineau could say this after having 
given the historical evidences of Christianity what he deemed a 
thorough examination. His attention has been chiefly devoted, it 
is true, to philosophical and ethical studies. But in pursuing 
these he has shown a penetrating mind and a truth-loving spirit ; 
so that conclusions which he may have formed respecting any 
religious topic are presumably worthy of respect. 

When such a man comes forward and says that he has carefully 
examined the documents which give information about the begin- 
nings of Christianity, and finds that the inferences which the great 
majority of Christian people draw from them are largely mistaken 
ones, and presents the reasons on which this his conclusion is 
based, those to whom he attributes this serious error ought to give 
his words careful consideration. As one of those included in Dr. 
Martineau’s indictment, I desire now to weigh them carefully and 
fairly ; to ask if his criticism of the Gospels is a sound one, and 
his strictures of the ordinary interpretation of them just. 


Copyright, 1890, by Hoventon, Mirrimx & Co. 
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The book contains much beside its historical criticism which 
claims the attention of believers in Christianity, and indeed of all 
thoughtful people. Its discussion of the psychological basis of 
religion deserves careful consideration. Its assertion that the 
faculty of the soul by which God is revealed only does its disclos- 
ing work when private communication takes place between the 
human spirit and the divine, so that no one, not even Christ, can 
reveal God to man, and no prophetic words transmitted through 
the generations can have divine authority, ought to be pondered 
well by all who call Christ “ Master and Lord,” and receive his 
words as a divine message. If the view of religion presented by 
this devout, acute, and influential thinker is the true one, their 
conception of Christianity is essentially wrong ; a conception clash- 
ing with the deepest facts of the spiritual life, and therefore a 
source of serious spiritual injury. Dr. Martineau’s religious psy- 
chology may well, therefore, cause such evangelical believers as 
read his book to undergo serious searchings of heart. 

But it does not bring to them the imperative summons to jus- 
tify their belief which his New Testament criticism carries. For 
the psychological facts which, if Dr. Martineau be right, Christian 
people have misunderstood and represented, are in every man; so 
that those who have been misinformed about them have the means 
of getting better information immediately at hand. Those who 
have unwittingly given the alleged misinformation are not there- 
fore bound, when a book appears which seems to show that they 
have been misled and have misled others, to meet it by justifying 
their faith and teaching, — assuming that they continue in their 
old belief. 

But if the imputation be brought against their teaching about 
the historical facts in which Christianity is rooted, self-respect 
suggests defense of the views taught. For as many of these are 
not within the reach of most Christian people, wrong ideas of 
them created by misinformation can only be removed by correct 
teaching. Any of us, therefore, who have been even indirectly 
charged by a person presumably well informed, and certainly of 
high character, with having misled people about these things 
cannot but feel called upon either to justify or amend what we 
have said. 

Besides, the criticism of Dr. Martineau’s book is the chief part 
of it. It is so as respects quantity, — taking about three fourths 
of the volume. It is so as respects impression ; for what is said 
here shows the author in a new and to many of his readers an 
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unexpected character. No disrespect, therefore, is shown to that 
part of Dr. Martineau’s discussion which deals with truths of phi- 
losophy and psychology, in singling out for especial examination 
that larger portion of it given to New Testament criticism. 

Let me first briefly state the point of view from which Dr. 
Martineau approaches the New Testament. He brings to it the 
belief that the claim of a spiritual lordship of Jesus Christ, as- 
serted in his behalf by the Christian Church, is invalid. There is 
no religious authority, he believes, except that which the Father 
in heaven immediately wields over the soul. To know Him as 
God is to feel his exclusive sovereignty. The conscience, which is 
the seat of religious authority, responds only to his voice. What 
the prophet says under the inspiration of his Spirit is not for that 
reason the divine word to other men. Should a claim of divine 
authority be made in behalf of any teaching coming from human 
lips, it ought to be treated as baseless and irreligious. 

Having enunciated this conception of religion, Dr. Martineau 
proceeds to test by it the claim of the Christian Church to hold 
and to teach the true and absolute religion. He finds that both 
the Roman Catholic and the Protestant Church (he would, I pre- 
sume, include the Greek Church in what he says of the former 
as having a similar interpretation of Christianity) fall short; the 
former in claiming divine authority for the official utterances of 
the church, and the latter in ascribing such authority to the teach- 
ings of the Bible. 

In stating and defending his conception of religion, Dr. Mar- 
tineau is led to a criticism of the Gospels. I do not mean by this 
that the criticism is connected with his task by a logical necessity. 
Plainly it is not. His theory of religion necessarily appeals to 
the declarations of the moral nature as its sole ground of support, 
and if it is sustained by them cannot be overthrown by anything 
written in a book. If that part of man which feels God’s author- 
ity only owns God in what it receives from Him in solitary and 
exclusive communion, then we need not attend to any one claim- 
ing to bring a divine message, or to anything claiming to be such 
a message. It is only necessary to say, “ The court to which you 
appeal has already disallowed your claim.” 

Dr. Martineau, however, evidently feels that more should be 
done for his theory of religion than to prove its truth by the only 
evidence it allows. He is aware of an obstacle likely to bar its 
entrance into religious moods, one not to be removed by his argu- 
ments, because lying in part outside their sphere, namely, the ap- 
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parent claim of Christ to spiritual authority. This, taken in con- 
nection with his influence on mankind, is an utterly inexplicable 
fact, if Dr. Martineau’s contention be just. Moreover, the moral 
nature so often seems to respond to Christ’s claim, that some can- 
not help distrusting the accuracy of a description of this part of 
man, which represents it as refusing to concede spiritual authority 
to any one who has lived on earth. Therefore, to satisfy Chris- 
tian men that his view of religion is the true one, Dr. Martineau 
feels obliged to examine the Gospels, and ask whether, when tested 
by a thorough criticism, they may claim credence for their pre- 
sentation of Christ. 

So we come to Dr. Martineau’s criticism, and take up first his 
treatment of the fundamental question, W hat date is to be assigned 
to the Synoptic Gospels ? 

This, I say, is the fundamental question, for the first three Gos- 
pels are our main sources of knowledge respecting the historical 
Christ. They contain, it is universally admitted, about all of the 
common stock of recollections of Him possessed by his immediate 
disciples which has come down to us. They are older than the 
fourth Gospel, and were not written, as that avowedly was, to 
show how one view of Jesus’s person (the highest view) is illus- 
trated by certain of his deeds and words. They take precedence 
of it, therefore, as sources of knowledge of what Jesus did and 
said, though we admit (as I think we should) it to have been 
written by the Apostle John. Christianity could live without the 
fourth Gospel, although it would suffer a grievous loss by the re- 
moval of this book from its Sacred Scriptures. I do not see 
how it could live without the Synoptic Gospels. At any rate, if 
the portrait of Jesus which they give were proved unhistorical, 
the historicity of that contained in the fourth Gospel could not 
be successfully maintained. 

In estimating the trustworthiness of these Gospels, we must, of 
course, be greatly influenced by the opinion we form as to the 
date of their composition. If they were written a considerable 
time after the death of the Apostles, it is possible that the apos- 
tolic tradition was seriously corrupted before assuming the form 
in which they present it. But if they (or at any rate the essen- 
tial substance of them) were written either within the lifetime of 
the twelve or of those who received their account of Christ, such 
corruption is scarcely credible. And if it be proved that their 
essential contents came from Apostles, either having been written 
by one of the twelve or communicated orally by one of them to 
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the author (or authors), their representation of Jesus may be 
assumed to be trustworthy. 

When we come to Dr. Martineau’s discussion of this question, 
we are disappointed to find it meagre. Less than six pages are 
allotted to it ; of these only two are given to the consideration of 
the external evidences of the apostolic origin of the first three 
Gospels. This seems to allow but scanty room for weighing the 
reasons which lead the great mass of Christian believers and the 
overwhelming majority of Biblical scholars to regard these Gos- 
pels as having apostolic origin. Possibly, however, a digest of 
the more important facts may have been crowded into this little 
space, and at any rate we may presume that the account of the 
evidence is correct and fair as far as it goes. With this expecta- 
tion let us take the several statements made, and examine them in 
detail. 

First we are told that Ireneus (180-193, taking our author’s 
dates) accepted these Gospels (with the fourth) as genuine, quot- 
ing them by their present titles, and claiming that all Christians 
should receive them. But it is added that Irenzus could “ not 
have had real historical grounds for the statements he wished to 
support.” For if he had had them he would not have adduced 
fantastic reasons for there being four Gospels, namely, that there 
are four points of the compass, four chief winds, that in God’s 
historic revelation there were four covenants, and that in the 
Apocalyptic picture of heaven four beasts sat before the throne. 

But it should be borne in mind that Irenzus is not maintaining 
a discussion with those who deny the genuineness of the Gospels. 
He is merely expressing his exulting confidence in them as wit- 
nesses to Christ. In nature and in revelation he finds parallels to 
this fourfold method of revelation. Had he been trying to answer 
the question, What historical reasons are there for taking these 
books as genuine ? there is reason to believe that he would have had 
something else to say. And the significant fact in the discussion is 
not Irenzus’s arguments, but his belief — the fact that the Bishop 
of Lyons in the last quarter of the second century, a man who had 
known in his youth one who had sat at the feet of the Apostle 
John, should assume the authenticity of the Gospels to be one of 
the great fundamental facts of the Christian religion. Dr. Mar- 
tineau cites no more witnesses from the end of the second century, 
but goes back at once to Justin Martyr (147-155, taking our 
author’s dates again). Before following him we must wait long 
enough to ask whether a fair consideration of the matter in hand 
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did not require that a fuller admission should have been here 
made of the general recognition of the Gospels at the end of 
the second century? Is it a fact without significance as regards 
their date, that when first after the apostolic age we have a clear 
view of the life of the church we find them everywhere enshrined 
in it? Let me quote Professor Andrews Norton’s clear statement 
of the case: “ About the end of the second century, the Gospels 
were reverenced as sacred books by a community dispersed over 
the world, composed of men of different nations and languages. 
There were, to say the least, sixty thousand copies of them in ex- 
istence ; they were read in the churches of Christians; they were 
continually quoted and appealed to, as of the highest authority ; 
their reputation was as well established among believers from one 
end of the Roman Empire to another, as it is at the present day 
among Christians in any country. But it is asserted that before 
that period we find no trace of their existence ; and it is therefore 
inferred that they were not in common use, and but little known, 
even if extant in their present form. This reasoning is of the 
same kind as if one were to say that the first mention of Egyptian 
Thebes is in the poems of Homer. He, indeed, describes it as a 
city which poured a hundred armies from its hundred gates; but 
his is the first mention of it, and therefore we have no reason to 
suppose that, before his time, it was a place of any considerable 
note. The general reception of the Gospels as books of the high- 
est authority, at the end of the second century, necessarily implies 
their celebrity at a much earlier period, and the long operation of 
causes sufficient to have produced so remarkable a phenomenon.” 4 

To go back with Dr. Martineau from Irenzus to Justin Martyr: 
he claims that the writings of the latter contain proof that they 
antedated the Synoptic Gospels. He does not undertake to show 
how Matthew, Mark, and Luke (I leave the fourth Gospel out of 
consideration for the present) could have gained acceptance with 
the universal church in less than thirty years. The absence of 
an explanation here will leave on many minds an objection to 
his opinion invincible by all but the strongest proofs. What are 
the phenomena of Justin’s writings cited as evidence that these 
writings antedated our Synoptic Gospels? We find that Justin, 
while saying that the “ Memoirs of the Apostles” are read in 
the churches, and freely quoting from the “ Memoirs,” does not 
mention the names of their authors. But as he does not al- 


1 Norton’s Evidences of the Genuineness of the Gospels, i. 195. Quoted by 
Professor Ezra Abbot, Critical Essays, p. 19. 
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lude to their authorship except to say that they were “ composed 
by Apostles of Christ and their companions,” and as the ab- 
sence of such allusion is perfectly explicable from the nature 
and object of his writings (two of them are apologies for Chris- 
tianity addressed to the Roman Emperor and Senate, the third 
a dialogue respecting the truth of Christianity maintained with 
the Jew Trypho), this fact gives no reason for thinking that the 
‘“‘ Memoirs” were not our Gospels. We are told that of Justin’s 
citations from the “ Memoirs ” (of these Mr. Sanday in his “ Gos- 
pels in the Second Century” counts sixty-seven), only five are 
exactly true to Matthew or Luke. (Mr. Sanday finds ten which 
are “ substantially exact” quotations.) At first blush, the presence 
in one book of a number of passages found in another and mak- 
ing part of its structure seems to show that the latter came into 
existence before the former. The fact that Matthew contains a 
number, albeit only a small number, of the verses which make up 
Isaiah is apparently a reason for maintaining that Isaiah is the 
older book. Besides, the amount of coincidence between Justin’s 
“ Memoir ” quotations and our Synoptic Gospels is much greater 
than appears in Dr. Martineau’s statement of the case. In addi- 
tion to the “ ten passages ” “ substantially exact,” Dr. Sanday finds 
twenty-five which “ present slight variations.” I have compared 
these passages as they are given by Justin with the similar ones in 
our Gospels, and find that Mr. Sanday’s statement of the amount 
of variation is a fair one. I will give one of them as presented in 
each version as a specimen. I venture to substitute a literal 
translation for the Greek, as offering about as good a means of 
making the comparison. 

Matthew iii. 11: “I indeed baptize you in water unto repent- 
ance. But the one after me coming is mightier than I, of whom 
I am not worthy to bear the sandals. He shall baptize you in 
Holy Ghost and in fire. Whose fan in his hand, and he will thor- 
oughly purge his threshing floor, and will gather his wheat into 
the garner, but the chaff he will burn with fire unquenchable.” 

Justin, Dialogue 49: “I indeed baptize you in water unto re- 
pentance, but will come the mightier than I, of whom I am not 
worthy to bear the sandals. He will baptize you in Holy Ghost 
and in fire. Whose fan in his hand, and he will thoroughly purge 
his floor, and the wheat gather into the garner, but the chaff he 
will burn with fire unquenchable.” 

If due allowance is made for manuscript variation, the existence 
in Justin’s works of thirty-five Gospel passages so closely resem- 
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bling passages in our Synoptic Gospels, taken in connection with 
the other circumstances of the case, furnishes very strong proof 
that he used these Gospels. This proof is not materially weakened 
by the fact that his writings contain many other quotations differ- 
ing widely from the corresponding passages in our Gospels. For 


in using these he may have been freely citing from memory. 

But Dr. Martineau claims that the question cannot be decided 
without taking other things into consideration, — the fact that 
these variations “resemble remarkably the variations observed in 
the Clementine Homilies, a production of the same period,” and the 
further fact that, to quote his own words, “ they differ both in fre- 
quency and character from concomitant inaccuracies in citing the 
Septuagint version of the Old Testament, where the memory alone 
is answerable. These facts imply that Justin drew his quotations 
from some source textually different from our Gospels — an infer- 
ence confirmed by the further fact that he adduces from the same 
* Memoir’ matter which is not found in our Gospel narratives ; for 
example, ‘ Wherefore the Lord Jesus has said in whatsoever ways 
I shall find you, in the same also I will judge you,’ and again, 
‘When Jesus came to the river Jordan when John was baptizing, 
as Jesus descended into the water a fire also was kindled in Jordan, 
and when he came up out of the water, the apostles of this our 
Christ have written that the Holy Spirit lighted upon him as a 
dove.’ Comparing these phenomena with the citations of Irenzeus, 
we seem to be in contact at the earlier date with the unfashioned 
materials of Christian tradition, ere yet they had set into their 
final form, with some elements still to be discarded, and others 
not yet incorporated which could not have been absent, had the 
author been acquainted with them.” 

Let us examine the statements and the reasoning of this elabo- 
rate passage. As regards the “ Clementine” quotations, it is by no 
means certain that the work in which they are found is “of the 
same period” with Justin’s writings. Harnack is sure that it is 
not, and confidently assigns it to the third century. But even if it 
were, it would count for nothing in the case, for of the quotations 
which it has in common with Justin, only two or three show a 
marked agreement with his version in disagreeing with our Gos- 
pels, and these have points of difference from the quotations in 
Justin quite as marked as those of agreement. If our author had 
himself examined the facts involved, he could not have spoken as 
he has done. 

As regards the comparative inaccuracies of Justin’s quotations 
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from the Old Testament, and those from the Gospels, I will not 
dispute Dr. Martineau’s statement, although an Old Testament 
scholar reminds me that, as we do not know what text of the Sep- 
tuagint Justin used, we cannot be sure as to the amount of varia- 
tion in his Old Testament quotations. But granting that there is 
a much larger relative number of widely variant Gospel citations 
in Justin’s writings than of widely variant Old Testament citations, 
does this fact invalidate the conclusion that his “* Memoirs ” are 
identical with our Gospels naturally drawn from his twenty-five only 
“ slightly variant ” and ten “ substantially exact” citations? Why 
may not Justin have felt more at liberty to cite the Gospels than 
the Old Testament freely from memory, since the former had not 
yet fully gained the reverence given to the latter as sacred Scrip- 
ture ? 


But even if we set aside this hypothesis as inadmissible, we are 
only brought to the conclusion that Justin’s source for the widely 
variant quotations lay outside our canon. The canonical origin 
of the exact and the slightly variant quotations is not disproved. 

I take up now the statement that Justin “ adduces” from the 
“ Memoirs” “ matter which is not found in our Gospel narratives, 
e. g.” (two quotations are given as cited above). I am obliged to 


say that the language used is seriously inaccurate. In the first 
place, Justin does not say or imply that the new “ matter” is con- 
tained in the “ Memoirs.” There is nothing in his manner of ad- 
ducing it inconsistent with the belief that he derived it from some 
other source. In the second place, the “ new matter,” of which 
the two quotations are cited as examples, consists simply of those 
passages, and one short saying of JESUS, namely, “ there shall be 
divisions and heresies ;” unless, indeed, we add several historical 
details which Justin gives in his own description of Jesus, tracing 
his genealogy through Mary, saying that Mary brought him forth 
in a cave, that the Magi came to his cradle from Arabia, that he 
“ made plows and yokes,” that the heavenly voice at his baptism 
said, “ Thou art my son, this day have I begotten thee.” These 
details perhaps deserve consideration among the phenomena show- 
ing Justin’s sources, but could hardly be reckoned as “ new mat- 
ter” (the italics are Dr. Martineau’s), and certainly cannot be 
said to have been “ adduced” from the ‘“ Memoirs.” 

That these details and the three passages quoted above are to 
be aseribed to oral tradition isa not unreasonable hypothesis. Mr. 
Sanday is inclined to believe that they show that Justin “ used 
a lost Gospel besides our present canonical Gospels.” Whether 
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he is right or not, to count them as evidence against the use of 
the latter by Justin seems unreasonable. 

Justin’s writings, then, cited as proving that our Synoptic Gos- 
pels were written after the year 155 (this conclusion is based 
solely upon the evidence they contain), seem to demand that a 
much earlier date than this should be assigned to them; inas- 
much as Justin used them in the belief that they were “* Memoirs 
from Apostles and companions of Apostles.” I may add that 
Holtzmann and Hilgenfeld, critics whom few would charge with 
a conservative bias, attribute the use of the Synoptic Gospels to 
Justin. 

One cannot but wonder that Dr. Martineau has passed over 
other writers of the second century who seem to have used the 
Gospels, and some who have given information about them. Why 
has he not mentioned Tatian and his “ Diatessaron,” a translation 
of which was recently published by Ciasea? If it be true that a 
life of Christ made of excerpts from our four canonical Gospels 
was put into circulation at about the middle of the second century 
(between 155 and 170, if we follow Lightfoot), the fact is an im- 
portant source of information as to the date of these Gospels. 
Why has he not mentioned Papias, and his statement made about 
135 (if again we may follow Lightfoot), that Matthew wrote the 
sayings (or oracles) in the Hebrew dialect, and that each inter- 
preted as he could, and his further statement that the “ elder” 
(one of Christ’s disciples) said that Mark, who was Peter’s inter- 
preter, wrote down accurately as many things as he (Peter) men- 
tioned ? 

Is this fact without significance in respect to the authorship of 
our canonical Matthew and of Mark? How can Dr. Martineau 
without alluding to it confidently say, ‘ Does, then, the external evi- 
dence conduct us to the person of a known eyewitness, and enable us 
to say who it is that vouches for this statement, and who for that ? 
On the contrary, it carries us back out of the period of definite 
names into one of indefinite floating tradition, — tradition called 
indeed ‘apostolic,’ but by the vagueness of that very phrase be- 
traying its impersonal and unaccredited character. Historical 
memorials which are to depend for their authority on the person- 
ality of their writer cannot afford to wait for a century ere his 
name comes out of the silence. The remaining records of the 
ministry of Christ have an origin so obscure that it is impossible 
to say who is answerable for any part of them.” (P. 183.) 

So much for Dr. Martineau’s discussion of the external evidence 
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for the apostolic authorship and historical trustworthiness of the 
Synoptic Gospels. Let us now examine the reasons which he finds 
in their structure and contents for deeming their account of Christ 
unreliable. He says that the coincidences existing between 
them in substance and arrangement, “ virtually reduce them to a 
single source.”” No proof of this assertion is advanced. There is 
no intimation that it is not universally accepted by scholars. Yet 
it contradicts the conclusions which embody the weightiest crit- 
ical opinion. Ido not know of a single German critical scholar 
of eminence who would assent to it.1 Holtzmann and Weiz- 
siicker, whose help Dr. Martineau acknowledges in his preface, 
and Weiss, from whom he might have derived assistance quite as 
valuable as theirs, do not hold it. 

A second argument is derived from the alleged scantiness of the 
time covered by the Synoptic Gospels: “The synoptists deal with 
the events of fifteen months, of which more than fourteen are as- 
signed to Galilee ; and the whole are supposed to have been spent 
by them, or their informants, in attendance upon the footsteps of 
Jesus. But we hardly realize to ourselves how little of this story 
is really told. Of the four hundred and fifty days comprised 
within it, there are notices of no more than about thirty-five. . . . 
It appears, therefore, that twelve thirteenths of the ministry 
which they describe is left without a record; and that the three 
Gospels move within the limits of the remaining one thirteenth.” 
CP. 185.) 

It is assumed, of course, that the Evangelists profess each to 
write a diary of Christ’s ministry, assigning to each day in it its 
own sayings and doings, and the complaint is made that they have 
only partially filled out their scheme. But none of them makes 
such a profession. Only one of them even aims at a chronological 
succession. Mark arranges his material between the opening and 
the close of Christ’s ministry in a pragmatic order. Matthew is 
fond of introducing new scenes in the life of Christ with the 
indefinite phrase “at that time.” Luke expresses in his preface 
the intention of writing the events handed down by the Apostles 
“in their succession.” But he certainly does not profess to fill 
out a diary of Christ’s life. I turn at random to one of his 
chapters and find three successive pericopes in it respectively in- 
troduced as follows: “ And it came to pass on a Sabbath,” “ It 


1 Dr. Martineau seems to have implicitly accepted Pfleiderer’s judgment as 
to this matter. But this able writer cannot be regarded an expert in Gospel 
criticism. 
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came to pass on another Sabbath,” ‘And it came to pass in those 
days.” 

Then we are told that the “verbal coincidences and differ- 
ences of our Gospels show their derivative character,” in fact, “ re- 
duce our Evangelists to mere editors of previous materials.” No 
proof of this is given except the assertion that “ no two witnesses, 
however perfect their substantive agreement, will tell any part of 
their story in identical words.” But suppose this to be granted 
(although the fact should be taken into the account that the 
“story ” in the present case consists largely of short, pithy, and, 
therefore, easily remembered sayings), how does it justify the 
statement that our Evangelists are ‘“ mere editors of previous ma- 
terials”? Almost all of Mark has close parallels in Matthew and 
Luke. Suppose that the explanation of this fact adopted by the 
great majority of competent scholars, and countenanced by Dr. 
Martineau when he somewhere calls Mark “our oldest Gospel,” 
—namely, that the other two Gospels use Mark as a source, — be 
the true one; then this one of the three writers escapes the im- 
putation put on him by the coincidences of being “a mere editor 
of previous materials.” Suppose that the Logia of Matthew were, 
as the leading German critics believe, used as a second source, by 
the author of our present Matthew; then this writer would be a 
“mere editor,” it is true, but a great part of the Gospel would be 
apostolic, and therefore not fairly represented by Dr. Martineau’s 
statement. 

The third Evangelist was certainly an “ editor of previous mate- 
rials.” This could reasonably be inferred from his preface alone. 
Yet this fact does not, as Dr. Martineau seems to suggest, imply 
that his Gospel is merely a second-rate source of knowledge about 
Christ. It may contain first-rate material, distinguishable from 
the Evangelist’s additions. F. W. Robertson’s letters imbedded 
in his memoir give the best of all information about the man. 
Yet Mr. Stopford Brooke in giving them to us is a “ mere editor 
of previous materials.” Luke in editing need not have recast his 
material. He may have preserved it essentially in its original 
form. The most influential critics of opposite schools, among 
whom I may mention Holtzmann, Weiss, and Wendt, think that 
he did this; that his Gospel contains a large part of Matthew’s 
Logia. 

No discussion of the evidence given by the interdependence of 
the Synoptic Gospels respecting their age and trustworthiness is 
of value which does not use ascertained results as to the amount 
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and order of dependence, and the origin of such part of their com- 
mon material as has been proved to be primary. If we can find 
out what parts of these mutually related documents are of earlier 
date than the rest and where they came from, then we can show 
what their compositeness means to the historical student. One 
of the most creditable performances of German science is its 
patient labor at this difficult problem. Its researches, carried 
on with unflagging zeal through the present century, have given 
conclusions which seem to endure repeated and thorough testing, 
and have gained the assent of the most influential scholars of 
opposite theological tendencies. It is believed that the second 
Gospel is either the written account of Christ’s life into which 
Mark put the material which he received from Peter, or a redac- 
tion of it which gives its essential content (the former view 
is more widely held and is apparently driving the other from 
the field) ; that Matthew is principally made up of Mark and of 
matter drawn from the Logia of the Apostle Matthew, and that 
Luke’s principal sources are also Mark, and the Logia. One 
may, of course, dispute these conclusions if he will. Some schol- 
ars of the first rank do dispute them. One may accept them, 
and claim that they do not substantiate the church view of the 
historical value of the Gospels. This position is taken by some 
of the acutest minds which have been occupied with Biblical 
criticism. 

But one who undertakes to discuss the historicity of the Gos- 
pels, and, ignoring these results, gives a positive opinion drawn 
merely from the general look of the phenomena, exposes himself 
to criticism in so doing. “Through how many recensions,” says 
Dr. Martineau, “the Christian tradition passed before it set into 
the form under which our Gospels present it, it is beyond the re- 
sources of criticism to decide.” An assertion so important and 
so widely at variance with commonly accepted views as this must 
be considered hasty, unless accompanied by a presentation of the 
evidence justifying it contained in the facts involved; but this is 
not given. On the contrary, we have evidence in the book tend- 
ing to show that these facts have not been sufficiently mastered to 
be put to critical use. As has been already said, Dr. Martineau 
expresses the belief that our Gospels took their present form after 
the middle of the second century. But we find him afterwards 
speaking, in evident forgetfulness of this opinion, of “the inter- 
val . . . between Jesus’ living voice, and the period from forty 
‘to seventy years later, during which our Synoptic Gospels were 
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compiled.” (P. 340.) It is not, I hope, disrespectful to suggest 
that Dr. Martineau’s inability to remember within fifty years, 
while composing his book, the date assigned by him to these Gos- 
pels, shows that the facts pertaining to their genesis cannot have 
been mastered and fully considered by him.! 

Yet Dr. Martineau seems to have definite convictions about 
the genesis and the mutual relations of the Synoptic Gospels; for 
he calls Mark the oldest (p. 344), says that Luke is next oldest 
(p. 585 and note, ef. 342), that our canonical Matthew is a Greek 
redaction, with additions, of an Aramaic Gospel written forty 
years after Christ’s death (p. 331), and again says of all the three, 
perhaps having forgotten some of the above statements, that 
they constitute “a single source twice revised and enlarged.” 
These things are stated as facts, and inferences drawn from them 
favoring Dr. Martineau’s theological opinions. But the reasons 
which led him to consider them facts are not given; although 
a criticism of the Gospels is offered us in his book. We are not 
even given the names of the critics who hold these views, and so 
enabled to estimate the degree of currency they have gained. 

Dr. Martineau holds that the long interval which in his judg- 
ment separates the Gospels from the life of Christ releases their 
readers from the obligation of accepting their portraiture of Jesus. 
Those who believe one of them to have been written by the com- 
panion of an Apostle, and the other two to embody the written 
recollections of another Apostle as a considerable and easily 

1 A variant statement is made by Dr. Martineau on page 523: “'The Synop- 
tical Gospels being compilations by unknown hands and of uncertain dates, 
probably between A. p. 75 and A. D. 120, of the popular traditions respecting 
the life of Jesus.” Yet another occurs on page 188: “ Of the two or three 
strata of unhistorical material which overlie the primitive and unvitiated tra- 
dition, the newest can scarcely have been deposited before the third or fourth 
decade of the second century.” On page 247 Dr. Martineau assigus Luke to 
‘“‘the years near the border of the two centuries”’ (the first and second). He 
seems to have written this while holding the opinion expressed on page 340. 
Yet he holds that Justin Martyr’s writings antedated Luke. It ought, perhaps, 
to be added that he in one place admits the uncertainty of dates from which he 
draws positive and sweeping conclusions : “ Accuracy here is certainly unattain- 
able ; and definite dates are admissible only as approximations, which, till cor- 
rected by further evidence, may serve in aid of clear conceptions” (!). (P. 257.) 
(Italics mine.) Another instance may be given in which Dr. Martineau has 
apparently shown forgetfulness of one of his own important critical positions. 
On page 515 he puts the composition of the “ Teaching of the twelve Apostles ” 
at about the middle of the second century. On page 537 he says that we 
cannot “seek for the date of the 3:3ax4 much later than the close of the first 
century.” 
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distinguishable part of their contents, cannot, of course, even if 
they would, accept the release thus offered them. They cannot 
but believe that the sayings and deeds attributed to Jesus be- 
longed to the treasured recollections of the apostolic circle and 
carry the impress of his personality. They do not assume that 
the Evangelists were infallible. They admit the historical possi- 
bility that the author of the first Gospel and Luke wove into 
their narratives errors as to facts, or even legendary elements, 
which had crept into the tradition before they wrote. But they 
do not regard the essential correctness of the two great sources as 
impeachable. These sources seem to them to present Jesus as He 
lived in the memory of his Apostles. That their recollection was 
not so beclouded by their imagination but that the remembered 
Christ was in all essentials the real Christ, they think it right to 
assume, if Christianity itself be taken into the account. To leave 
it out of view, in estimating the correctness of the apostolic recol- 
lection of Jesus, to refuse to take notice of the very facts which 
have most instructiveness for the matter in hand, they seem arbi- 
trary and unreasonable. 

Dr. Martineau makes the untrustworthiness which he attributes 
to the Synoptic Gospels the ground for setting aside their testi- 
mony that Jesus claimed the Messiahship. He believes that our 
Lord only professed to be a prophet ; that “he only took up the 
Baptist’s message, and prolonged in new tones his herald’s cry that 
the advent was near,” that is, that a reign of righteousness was 
to begin on the earth. ‘“ The Messianic theory of the person of 
Jesus was made for him, and palmed upon him by his followers.” 
“This theory has spoiled the very composition of the Old Testa- 
ment, and, both in its letters and in its narratives, has made the 
highest influence ever shed upon humanity subservient to the 
proof of untenable positions and the establishment of unreal re- 
lations.” The Pharisees, to be sure, accused Jesus of claiming 
the Messiahship, and so brought about his death; but the accu- 
sation was a false one, invented to get rid of a troublesome re- 
former. He did not assert his Messiahship when on trial, as 
the Evangelists say that He did. After his death the desire 
of the disciples to see the Messiah in Him, a desire which 
Jesus had tried to remove all his life, controlled their thought 
of Him, and made them unconsciously put a claim to Messiahship 
into the self-descriptive words which they report as coming from 
his lips. I will not stay to ask whether this hypothesis is histori- 
cally probable. I will not argue the unlikelihood that Jesus’ 
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devoted and holy followers should take up a malignant and 
lying accusation of his enemies,— one invented to bring Him 
to a felon’s death and successfully employed to this end, — and 
make it the controlling element in their thought of Him, and 
the ruling conviction of their lives. I will not press the diffi- 
culty of accounting for Paul’s career by the assumption that 
this false theory of the person of Jesus in some inexplicable way 
gained possession of him. Nor do I purpose to give the objec- 
tions to this theory which lie on the face of our Gospels. What 
has been said respecting their date and sources seems to me a 
sufficient reply to Dr. Martineau’s impugnment of their testimony 
on so essential a point. But I would like to discuss his treatment 
of two passages which are inexplicable if his view be the correct . 
one. First, Peter’s ascription of Messiahship to Christ on the 
day of Cesarea Philippi. Setting aside Matthew’s and Luke’s 
versions and accepting Mark’s as historical, Dr. Martineau claims 
that Jesus rejected the tribute which Peter paid to him. (Mark 
viii. 27-30: “* Whom do men say that I am? And they an- 
swered him saying, John the Baptist and others Elias and others 
one of the prophets. And he asked them, But whom say ye that I 
am? And Peter answering says to him, Thou art the Christ. And 
he charged them that they should tell no man concerning him.” ’) 
This is Dr. Martineau’s paraphrase of the passage: “ The im- 
petuous Apostle breaks out ‘Thou art the Messiah.’ Does Jesus 
accept the part? His answer is peremptory: ‘Silence! to not 
a creature are you to say such a thing again.’” Perhaps Dr. 
Martineau’s interpretations of Scripture, like his conclusions re- 
specting the dates of the Gospels and Acts, are held only as “ ap- 
proximations which, till corrected by further evidence, may serve 
in aid of clear conceptions.” If so, discussion of this exegesis 
would be out of place. But if itis seriously presented as an in- 
terpretation of the passage in Mark, it may be answered (1) that 
Jesus addressed the body of disciples, not Peter alone, and there- 
fore his words cannot be taken as a rebuke to Peter for calling 
him Christ; (2) that in exhorting the twelve to reticence about 
Him He assumed that they had a secret to keep, a secret suggested 
by Peter’s confession, and, therefore, presumably the Messiah- 
ship. 

The other passage which lies in Dr. Martineau’s way is that one 
which contains Christ’s avowal of Messiahship before the Sanhe- 
drin. (Mark xiv. 61, 62: “ Again the high priest asked him, and 
said to him, Art thou the Christ, the Son of the Blessed? And 
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Jesus said, I am: and ye shall see the Son of man sitting on the 
right hand of power, and coming among the clouds of heaven.’’) 
The difficulty is removed by simply denying that the incident 
took place. “It is hard to reconcile this public avowal with the 
repeated shrinking from this claim, and absolute prohibition to 
make it in his behalf.” But these can be accounted for by sup- 
posing that Jesus was trying to prevent a premature announce- 
ment. Our author says that there were no friendly witnesses 
present, Peter not being within hearing. This is sheer assump- 
tion. We do not know but that Peter could and did hear the ques- 
tions and answers. The Sanhedrin may have contained at least one 
member friendly to Jesus, as the fourth Gospel says that it did. 

Before leaving Dr. Martineau’s criticism of the Synoptic Gos- 
pels, I wish to speak of the manner in which he uses a fact of 
modern literature to discredit their testimony. This fact is the 
incorporation of Herbert Palmer’s “ Christian Paradoxes” into 
the edition of Lord Bacon’s works published in 1648, and those 
printed from 1730 until the present day. It is thus stated by Dr. 
Martineau: “ Here, then, we find a book passing current through 
two hundred and twenty years of the most recent history, under 
the name of a renowned philosopher, popularly read, criticised 
by literary men, argued on by metaphysicians and the chiefs of 
science throughout Europe, and regularly admitted as an impor- 
tant datum in the history of opinion; yet all the while, this essay, 
which is not Bacon’s at all, existed in numerous printed editions, 
with the name of the real author,” ete. 

This statement is very inexact, and far more favorable to Dr. 
Martineau’s conclusion than a precise one would have been. The 
book did not “ pass current” as Bacon’s, “through two hundred 
and twenty years of the most recent history.” After its first 
appearance in Bacon’s works, in the “ Remaines” published in 
1648, it was dropped out of all succeeding editions until Black- 
burn’s was published in 1730. As Dr. Grosart, my authority for 
this statement (and, it may be added, the acknowledged source of 
Dr. Martineau’s knowledge), says: “* Bacon’s own executors and 
editors tacitly excluded them. Mr. Spedding remarks, * Rawley 
says nothing of it; and as he can hardly be supposed to have 
overlooked it in the collection, his silence must be understood as 
equivalent to a statement that it was one of the many “ pam- 
phlets put forth under his lordship’s name” which “ are not to be 
owned for his.”’” 


The fact that this little treatise crept into Bacon’s “ Remaines ” 
VOL. XV. — NO. 85. 2 
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just after his death, and was, nearly a century after, put into a 
collected edition of his works, and so gained from that time on 
general (though never universal) acceptance as his, may well be 
made the ground of a caution against easy acquiescence in the 
affirmations of tradition respecting ancient literature. But it does 
not suggest distrust of such evidence as we have for the Gospels. 
May the facts of this case, taken as a whole, encourage us to trust 
that evidence; since they show that the weight of the earliest 
opinion about the authorship of the “ Paradoxes” was on the 
right side. 

I have left myself little space for examining Dr. Martineau’s 
criticism of the fourth Gospel. I should seriously regret this 
did I not feel that his contention with evangelical Christians, as 
to the spiritual claim made by Christ, hinges upon the trustwor- 
thiness of the Synoptics, and has therefore already been met. 

His statement of the chief facts bearing on the authorship and 
date of the fourth Gospel and his inferences from them may there- 
fore be more hastily treated. Ivenzus’ belief that John wrote 
the Gospel is said to be of no great value, notwithstanding his 
acquaintance in his youth with Polycarp, John’s disciple, for he 
does not say that Polycarp told him that John was the author. 
But can we believe that Polycarp would have lived long in famil- 
iar intercourse with his young disciple, pouring out often his 
recollections of John, without mentioning his Gospel, if John 
wrote one? And can we believe that Irenzus would have ac- 
cepted as John’s composition a life of Christ of which he had 
never heard Polycarp speak? Ireneus’ virtual declaration that 
Polycarp informed him that John lived in Ephesus has no weight 
(it is claimed), because Polycarp may have meant the Presby- 
ter John, while supposed by Irenzeus to mean the Apostle. As 
if it were right to assume without a scintilla of evidence that 
Irenzeus committed so gross a blunder! Papias’ testimony that 
John the Apostle lived at Ephesus counts for nothing, notwith- 
standing his life began early enough in the century for him to 
have personal intercourse with immediate disciples of Christ. 
This statement may be left to answer itself. “The current 
Christian belief in the latter part of the second century that 
the closing years of the Apostle John’s life” were “spent in 
Ephesus,” “came from the assumption” (deemed by Dr. Mar- 
tineau erroneous) “that the Book of Revelation is from the 
Apostle John.” Papias very likely “took up with that belief.” 
But as Papias probably wrote about 135, and was then an old 
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man, it does not appear self-evident that he should take up with 
a belief “current in the latter part of the second century.” 
And it is hard to see how a book which does not claim to be 
apostolic, addressed to the ‘churches of Asia Minor, should be 
regarded as apostolic by those churches, and create in them the 
belief that its putative apostolic author lived among them. But 
when we turn to page 227, and learn that the Apocalypse could 
not have been written before 136, the task of believing that Pa- 
pias took up with a belief about the place of John’s later resi- 
dence, which grew out of a wrong interpretation of its authorship, 
becomes herculean. And when, a few sentences later, we find Dr. 
Martineau speaking of the Apocalypse being “ stripped of its own 
Apostolic pretension,” we take comfort in seeing that he has, like 
ourselves, succumbed to the difficulties of his hypothesis. 

Justin Martyr is cited by our author as a witness against the 
Johannean authorship of the Gospel. The passage in the sixty- 
first chapter of his “ First Apology,” which says, “ For Christ 
also said, Except ye be born again, ye shall in no wise enter into 
the kingdom of heaven. But that it is impossible for those who 
have once been born to enter into the wombs of those who brought 
them forth is manifest to all,” does not refer to the similar words 
in the third chapter of John, but to some unknown source. The 
reasons advanced for this position are two: (1) that Justin’s lan- 
guage differs from that of John; (2) that in Rufinus’ version of 
the “ Clementine Recognitions” the same passage is given with the 
same variations. ‘ This concurrence of two independent writers in 
a set of variations on the same text must be due to some common 
cause ; and what else can it be than the use by both of them of a 
source deviating from the fourth Gospel in these points?” But, 
as Dr. Ezra Abbot shows, in his essay on “ The Authorship of the 
Fourth Gospel,” page 33 ff., Justin’s variations from John are 
such as would naturally occur in a citation given from memory, 
and have parallels in later patristic citations of the same passage, 
of which John is unquestionably the source. Dr. Abbot, more- 
over, gives nine quotations of the same passage from Jeremy Tay- 
lor, which “exemplify all the peculiarities of variation from the 
common text’’ shown in the passage as found in Justin. As re- 
gards the coincidence of the variations with those of the passage 
as given in Rufinus’ translation of the “ Clementine Recognitions,” 
it may be said that, (1) unless the “ Recognitions” are known to 
be a work of the same period with Justin, the coincidence is a very 
slender proof of a common source. But it is very doubtful indeed 
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whether the “ Recognitions ” belong to the second century at all. 
Harnack says that the earliest date which can be assigned to them 
is the first half of the third century. (2) We have no reason to 
put implicit confidence in the accuracy of Rufinus’ translation. 
(3) The passage as given by Rufinus has one important variation 
from the version of it found in Justin. 

Dr. Martineau says that besides this passage Justin’s works 
contain not another one “on which any stress can be laid asa 
probable quotation” from the fourth Gospel. But when Justin 
says of John the Baptist that he cried, “ I am not the Christ, but 
the voice of him crying,” he seems to follow the fourth Gospel, 
which alone, as Dr. Abbot says, attributes to John the declaration 
“T am not the Christ,’ and the application to himself of the 
words quoted from Isaiah. 

Justin’s works, therefore, so far from showing that he did not 
use the fourth Gospel, give strong evidence to support the belief 
that he did use it. In favor of this conclusion may be cited the 
admission of Holtzmann in his recently published commentary 
on the Gospel, that it is now hardly a matter to be disputed that 
Justin was acquainted with the Gospel, an admission the force of 
which is not taken away by Holtzmann’s belief that the Gospel 
did not rule Justin’s thought as it would have done if deemed by 
him apostolic. 

We are told that the heretic Valentine (140) did not have the 
Gospel : “ For in the account of his system by Irenzus, and of the 
passages of Scripture adduced in its support, we find only texts 
from the Old Testament, from the Synoptics, from Paul; .. . 
while not a single Johannine text presents itself, though to every 
reader the most apposite quotations must occur as lying right 
in the way.” 

But (1) a supposition as to how a person would have acted 
under certain circumstances is at best an uncertain basis for a 
conclusion. (2) It is not certain that Irenzus is not describing 
the ideas of Valentine’s school rather than those of Valentine, and 
in the account of the Valentinian doctrine in which Dr. Marti- 
neau finds Synoptic and no Johannine quotations, Irenzeus gives 
several verses from the fourth Gospel. These are ascribed, to be 
sure, to Ptolemy, a disciple of Valentine, but not so as to separate 
them in date from the quotations which have been made from the 
Synoptic Gospels. (3) Irenzus says that Valentine’s disciples 
used the fourth Gospel freely. From this it may reasonably be 
inferred that it was used by their Master. 
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Marcion, it is said, could not have had the fourth Gospel, for if 
he had had it he would have given it the leading place in construct- 
ing his system which he actually gave to Luke. To this Bleek’s an- 
swer seems adequate, namely, that Marcion’s anti-Jewish tendency 
would have prevented his choosing a Gospel which honors the Old 
Covenant as this one does, and that its unity made it a more 
unfavorable subject for such alterations as his system demanded 
than a more loosely knit work like Luke. There seems, then, to 
be no reason for setting aside Tertullian’s testimony that Marcion 
knew the fourth Gospel, especially as it seems to allude to a de- 
preciatory remark of Marcion respecting this Gospel. 

We are now able to test the value of the conclusion as to 
the date of the fourth Gospel, which Dr. Martineau reaches by 
summing up (to use his own phrase) the testimony of the wit- 
nesses. Let me give the result in his own language: “ Probably 
not known to Justin (about 155), but possibly to the author of 
the Clementines (about 170); not in the hands of Valentinus 
(about 160), but in those of his disciples Ptolemeus and He- 
racleon (180 and 190); not used by Marcion (about 150), but 
by Marcionites of the next generation; cited by Apollinaris 
(about 175); for the first time named by Theophilus of Antioch 
(about 180); the fourth Gospel would seem to have become 
known in the sixth or seventh decade of the second century, and 
to have ceased to be anonymous in the eighth.” 

If our examination of the facts has been rightly conducted, this 
should be amended so as to read, Probably used by Justin (155), 
as well as by Marcion (140), and by Valentinus (160). To this 
should be added, Certainly used by Tatian in constructing his * Di- 
atessaron” (say about 165), and by him assumed to be undoubt- 
edly from John ; regarded by Irenzus the disciple of Polycarp, a 
disciple of John, as beyond question the Apostle’s work. Gen- 
erally admitted to be from the same hand with the letter called 
the First Epistle of John, which, according to Eusebius, Papias, 
a companion of the Apostle, treats as apostolic, and from which 
Polycarp in his letter to the Philippians gives a passage, quoted 
in the Ignatian Epistles, written in 116. So the external testimony 
reaches back into the beginnings of the subapostolic literature and 
the opening of the second century. And it appears in the region 
in which, according to a tradition traceable to John’s own disci- 
ples, the disciple spent the last years of his life. 

Dr. Martineau’s discussion of the indications which the Gospel 
itself furnishes respecting its date and authorship remains to be 
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considered. The date which it assigns to our Saviour’s death is 
presented, in connection with the Quarto-deciman controversy, as 
a reason for believing that the work cannot be ascribed to the 
Apostle John. The churches of Asia Minor, it is said, appear in 
that controversy as following a custom which practically denies 
the correctness of the chronology of the fourth Gospel. They 
broke the fast of passion week on the fourteenth day of Nisan, 
and thus declared that the Lord instituted the last supper on that 
day, alleging, as we learn from their opponents, that in their 
practice they followed the example of Christ, who ate the sup- 
per with his disciples on the fourteenth. But the fourth Gospel 
says that He was crucified on the passover day, which was the 
fourteenth. This argument, long ago employed by Baur, and now 
elaborately restated by Dr. Martineau, rests on the assumption 
that the Asiatic custom of having the supper on the fourteenth 
was grounded in the belief that Christ ate the last supper with 
the twelve on that day, and that the rite commemorated the date 
of the establishment of the eucharist. But of this, as Schiirer 
shows in his essay * De Controversiis Paschalibus,” there is no 
proof. The fact that those who followed the custom justified 
themselves late in the second century for eating on the fourteenth, 
by pleading the Lord’s example, does not show that the ancient 
custom originated in his doing so. And, as Schiirer adds, the 
language which its defenders used suggests another reason, and 
one inherently more probable, for the fourteenth day communion, 
namely, that this was the day of the Jewish passover. They 
seem to have claimed that the Old Testament required the observ- 
ance of the fourteenth ; and how could it have required it except 
by setting the passover feast for that day, and so marking it off 
for the celebration of the Christian festival, which commemorated 
the sacrifice of Christ, the Antitype of the Paschal Lamb? It 
may be added that Schiirer does not attribute the fourth Gospel to 
the Apostle John, and that accordingly his belief that the Quarto- 
deciman controversy gives no light as to its authorship is itself 
an indication that the argument drawn from it by Baur has not 
much weight. It may be added that the Asiatic disputant whose 
language Dr. Martineau quotes as a testimony against the Johan- 
nean authorship of the Gospel speaks for this authorship in the 
very words cited. “ Polycrates,” we are told, “ vigorously defends 
his Ephesian church and its neighbors, by appeal to the authority 
of their martyrs and spiritual guides. This roll of honor included 
seven bishops (relations of his own, Melito of Sardes, Polycarp 
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of Smyrna, the Apostle Philip in Hierapolis and his daughters, 
and ‘John, who lay on the Lord’s breast, who became priest, 
and wore the Petalon.” ‘ Here then,” our author adds, “is the 
whole authority of the Apostle John, his personal habit, and the 
usage which formed itself under its influence, brought to bear 
against the historical statement and doctrinal conception of the 
fourth Gospel.” But if Polyecrates’ belief that John “kept the 
paschal fourteenth day” is evidence that he did so, why is not 
his belief that he lived in Asia evidence of that fact ; and why is 
not the Bishop’s belief that John wrote the fourth Gospel (infera- 
ble from the words, “ John, who lay on the Lord’s breast”) proof 
that he did indeed write it? 

Dr. Martineau finds no claim in the Gospel to a Johannean 
authorship. It does not even profess to be written by an eyewit- 
ness of the facts of which it tells. The solemn words which follow 
the account of the piercing of Jesus’ side, “ And he that hath 
seen it hath borne witness and his witness is true, and that one 
knoweth that he saith true in order that ye too may believe,” 
“inform the reader of a third person’s testimony.” The clause 
“that one knoweth that he saith true things,’ so far from imply- 
ing that the writer is the witness, implies the contrary, for “no 
speaker can use the demonstrative pronoun éxeivos of himself.” 
But in the ninth chapter, thirty-seventh verse, of this same Gospel 
we find Jesus answering the lately blind man’s question, ‘* Who is 
he, Lord (the Son of God), that I may believe on him?” by say- 
ing, “ Thou hast both seen him, and he that talketh with thee is 
that one” (éxeivos). When the speaker assumes the third person, 
he may, of course, use a demonstrative pronoun to denote himself. 
Disregarding this objection, why may we not take, nay, why must 
we not take, the language under discussion as the writer’s assever- 
ation that he saw the event which he has just described ? 

The appendix, apparently a formal attestation of the genuine- 
ness of the book by its author’s disciples, says that it was written 
by “‘the disciple whom Jesus loved,” thereby, of course, guaran- 
teeing its apostolicity. Such authorship is tacitly claimed more 
than once by the writer ; as, for example, in the incident at the last 
supper, in which he receives a signal from Peter to ask Jesus who 
the traitor is, and leaning back upon the Lord’s breast, asks the 
question; and that before the cross, in which Jesus commits his 
mother to the beloved disciple. At least these passages, taken in 
connection with the asseveration above mentioned, carry this claim. 
If the Gospel professes to have been written by an apostle, labor 
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given to showing that it does not claim to have been written by 
the Apostle John seems poorly spent. The places in which the 
“ beloved disciple” appears suggest that one of the sons of Zebe- 
dee is spoken of, and the suggestion is confirmed by the especial 
intimacy with Jesus attributed by the Synoptic Gospels to these 
disciples and Peter. Dr. Martineau, to be sure, says that “ of 
those who formed the inner cirele of disciples (‘ apostles,’ they are 
not called) the writer names but seven ; and among them the sons 
of Zebedee are not found.” But as the only passage which makes 
separate mention of the seven does include the sons of Zebedee 
(xxi. 2), this statement must be dismissed as attributable to the 
* personal equation.” 

Dr. Martineau ascribes the tradition that the Gospel was written 
by John to the influence of the Apocalypse. This purported to 
be from a person of that name, “ And to whom was Jesus Christ 
more likely to convey the Revelation which God gave him of 
things to come than to the disciple whom he loved. . . . And so 
it was inferred that the Prophet John was no other than the 
beloved disciple, and therefore the beloved disciple the younger 
son of Zebedee.” If I understand the reasoning of this passage, 
it is this: people who had the Gospel asked who its “ beloved dis- 
ciple” was. Recollecting the Apocalypse to have been written by 
a John, they said that the revelation given to its author showed 
him to have been favored by Christ, and therefore presumably 
“the beloved disciple” of the Gospel. Hence the Gospel was 
written by the “ beloved disciple” John, the son of Zebedee. 

So the Apocalypse gained its reputed apostolicity from the Gos- 
pel; and, as it were, paid the Gospel back by attaching to it 
John’s name. As Dr. Martineau assigns the Gospel to the fifth 
decade of the second century (p. 287, “ about the fifth decade,” 
etc.) and the Apocalypse to the year 136, at the earliest (p. 
227), we have to believe that this interchange was effected in 
about ten years. And when we recollect that, as our author 
assures us, the Apocalypse does not profess to have been written 
by an apostle (taking what seems to be the more careful of his 
self-contradictory statements about the matter), and that it is 
strange that a book having such ideas as it contains should have 
been attributed to one, and that the Gospel is palpably non-apos- 
tolic, ten years does seem a brief time for the Apocalypse to get 
apostolicity from the Gospel, and to give it by way of recompense 
the repute of Johannean authorship. 

The Logos doctrine of the fourth Gospel, it is claimed, shows it 
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to be a production of the second century. A man living in the 
apostolic age could not have reached a conception of Jesus so far 
beyond that of primitive Galilean discipleship. But Paul in the 
Philippian Epistle taught the preéxistence and divine nature of 
Christ, and John outlived him, as we learn from good tradition, 
about twenty years. And in words of Christ reported in the 
Synoptic tradition we have statements suggesting that He was 
nearer God than man can be. ‘No man knoweth the Son save 
the Father, neither knoweth any man the Father save the Son 
and he to whom the Son will reveal Him.” Is it incredible that 
such words should, under the fostering influence of the Spirit (to 
deny an extraordinary degree of which to the Apostles is sheer 
arbitrariness), ripen in John’s mind into the Logos doctrine? 
But it is said this doctrine bears traces of Philo’s influence. 
Granting this, it has so much more ethical depth than belongs 
to his doctrine of the Logos, and is so fused into the Christian 
thought of God, that Philo’s Logos can only have been one of the 
secondary influences felt by the mind which shaped it. Indeed, 
some scholars of the first rank can find no proof in the fourth 
Gospel that its author felt Philo’s influence. Admitting the con- 
tact, does it prove that the writer was not an apostle? Was not 
some knowledge of contemporary thought incident to an apostle’s 
work? Why, then, should not a fruitful current idea have been 
gathered into his mind and blended with his own religious thought ? 
Do we not find in Paul’s letters to the Corinthians traces of the 
influence of Greek philosophy, less indeed than that which Philo’s 
Logos doctrine seems to have had upon the writer of the fourth 
Gospel; but enough, allowing for the more reflective cast of the 
latter writer’s mind, to show that an apostle might be so influenced 
by a philosopher’s thought? 

Dr. Martineau claims that the representation of Christ’s minis- 
try made in the fourth Gospel is inconsistent with that given in 
the Synoptics. I quote an impressive sentence: “If he had 
really devoted his chief efforts to the capital; if he had seized 
on festival after festival for the most public proclamation of his 
divine nature and his authoritative claims; if he had habitually 
encountered there those strangely coupled foes of his, the ‘ high 
priests and Pharisees,’ and year after year been the object there of 
wonder, admiration, and conspiracy, — it is impossible that his- 
tory should forget or suppress all this, and tell us instead that all 
his brilliant day was spent in Galilee, and only in the evening did 
he come to Jerusalem to die.” 
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My space allows but a meagre word or two in reply to this, 
in my judgment the most serious objection to the Johannean au- 
thorship of the fourth Gospel. It is not true that ‘history ” 
“forgets or suppresses all this.” We learn from the other Gos- 
pels that Christ made visits to Jerusalem before He went thither 
to die. For they represent Him as saying, “ How many times 
would I have gathered your children together,” ete. Why those 
visits are passed over without explicit mention, we do not know. 
Several plausible reasons can be given, but none which fully 
explain the omission. When we take into account our scanty 
knowledge of the cireumstances under which the Gospels were 
written, we may reasonably conclude that it is easier to believe 
that they pass by several visits of Christ to Jerusalem with a mere 
allusion, than that the fourth Gospel is a pseudograph of the sec- 
ond century. 

I must add, in closing, that Dr. Martineau has left unmentioned 
certain features of the Gospel which weigh heavily in favor of the 
Johannean authorship, namely, the Hebraistic style, the familiar- 
ity with the topography of Palestine, the thorough knowledge of 
the political and religious life of the Jews. The hypothesis that 
the Gospel was written in Asia Minor in the second century must 
explain these phenomena to gain standing room. 


The reasons which Dr. Martineau has alleged for substituting 
another conception of Christ for that given by the Gospels seem 
on examination to be invalid. The contention that history and 
the structure of these writings warrant the dictum that they do 
not give in essentials trustworthy information has not been 
made good. Then we may still believe their teaching that Jesus 
founded a spiritual kingdom and set himself at its head. Dr. 
Martinean’s theory of religion is still confronted with the diffi- 
eulty which Christ’s life and character, coupled with his claims 
and influence, presents. It has still to answer the question, How 
ean a theory of religion be true which, if applied to the holiest 
man and greatest religious force of history, declares him to be 
either its wildest fanatic or its most impudent pretender ? 

With this conclusion comes the painful reflection that a lofty 
mind, leaving the realm of truth in which it is at home, and enter- 
ing new fields and using untried methods, may fail to show its best 
powers, may be taken captive by prejudice, may neglect to give 
its conclusions thorough testing, and may therefore make asser- 
tions not worthy of its noble fame. 


Edward Young Hincks. 
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THE QUESTION OF DISESTABLISHMENT IN SCOT- 
LAND FROM THE AMERICAN POINT OF VIEW. 


Mr. Guapstone’s declaration in Parliament that Scotland has 
constitutionally demanded disestablishment of its church has 
roused inquiry in America. That declaration was the climax of 
a long process of political inquiry and appeal. Even before 1843 
he watched the controversy which ended in the disestablishment 
of the Free Church party there, and he published his view that 
they, “whatever might be the compatibility, or the reverse, of 
their views with national establishment, were certainly the heirs 
of the principles, theological and ecclesiastical, that are connected 
with the Scottish Reformation.” 

In 1851 he went farther, and proclaiming that what all indepen- 
dent religious bodies in Scotland have to desire of the state is, ‘ to 
be let alone,” he added his own earnest conviction that this is their 
wisdom: “ Away with the servile doctrine, that religion cannot 
live but by the aid of Parliaments! . . . While freedom of con- 
science, impartially granted to a variety of communions, is the 
best security against collisions between civil and spiritual author- 
ity, it likewise divectly serves the social purposes for which states 
exist. . . . In proof of the soundness of this reasoning, I would 
appeal to the United States of America. There, surely, of all 
countries in the Christian world, the peril of encroachment by 
ecclesiastical on civil authority is the least. And there, also, 
religious freedom is the most full and unrestrained, and the 
most universally and dearly valued.” 

In 1869, when applying these principles to the Irish branch of 
his own church, he went back to the great Scottish reconstruction 
of 1843 to satisfy Parliament that the proposed change might be 
effected “ not like the overthrow of a building, but like the launch 
of some goodly ship, which, constructed upon the shore, makes, in- 
deed, a great transition when it passes into the waters, but when 
it arrives at that receptacle, glides on its bosom calmly and even 
majestically.” 

In 1878 he pointed ont that the controversy of disestablishment 
had in the mean time attained an activity in Scotland which might 
make it “the leading Scottish question at the next general elec- 
tion;” he adopted the pledge of Lord Hartington, that ‘ when- 
ever Scottish opinion, or even Scottish Liberal opinion, is fully 
formed upon the subject,” the Liberal party would deal with it, 
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and in this and the following year he announced to both parties 
that the Scottish people should “ pronounce upon this matter in a 
manner which is intelligible and distinct,” without waiting till it 
should be the main issue at an election of the imperial Parlia- 
ment, but by using the ordinary “ organs with which the constitu- 
tion provides them.” 

In 1881 the public discussion thus invited began in Scotland, 
and it generally turned on the question whether we could build 
effectually upon the twofold basis announced by Mr. Gladstone 
exactly thirty years before, — “ first, the principle of civil equality 
before the law; and secondly, the general desire in each man for 
his own religious freedom.” In 1885 the representative Liberal 
associations resolved, by enormous majorities, that “ the time is now 
come for making Disestablishment a plank in the platform of Scot- 
tish Liberalism.”’ In October, 1887, Mr. Gladstone stated with re- 
spect to disestablishment both in Scotland and in Wales, that in his 
judgment the questions were “ripe for decision.” In 1888 the 
resolution, “ that the Church of Scotland ought to be disestab- 
lished and disendowed,” was supported in Parliament by a major- 
ity of Scottish representatives, as well as by English sympathizers 
like Mr. Chamberlain. In June, 1889, Mr. Gladstone promised 
his voice and vote at the next discussion; and on May 2, 1890, 
he gave them both in favor of the proposal. In doing so he 
pointed out that it was supported not merely by a majority — now 
a large majority— of the representatives of Scotland, but that of 
the fourteen Scottish by-elections held since 1886, no less than 
eleven sent up men pledged to advance on this line. He added: 

“JT do not believe there ever was a country where the question 
of disestablishment is so simple as in Scotland, or where it could 
be introduced so entirely without shock or serious trouble. . . . It 
is a country in which the voluntary system is more perfectly or- 
ganized than in any other country, except, perhaps, America.” 

And finally, when addressing his Midlothian constituents on Oc- 
tober 25, 1890, the eloquent octogenarian, when dealing with that 
question of establishment which severs “the three large religious 
communions in whose possession mainly Scotland is,’ added : — 

**] do say it would be enormously for the honor of Scotland, 
enormously for the benefit of Presbyterian religion, enormously 
for the benefit of Protestantism, enormously for the advantage of 
a far wider cause, — the cause of religious belief at large, which 
is now so subtly assailed, — it would be a grand result in the view 
of all these noble objects, if these three Presbyterian churches of 
Scotland could be made one.” 
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It appears, therefore, that the various political currents which 
have mingled and surged in this channel since 1843, but which 
have really had their source as far back at least as the Reforma- 
tion of John Knox, are now converging in Scotland ; and that the 
crisis has been recognized and affirmed in the usual constitutional 
way by the representatives of Scotland, and by the famous British 
statesman who, since 1880, has chosen to be one of them. 

The result is, that some of us have had the inquiry hurled at 
our heads from the other side of the Atlantic, What is going to 
happen? Our friends in America do not doubt that what is going 
to happen in Scotland will claim, and will deserve, the eager atten- 
tion of Scotchmen, — or of those Seotchmen who cherish the ex- 
pensive possession of a conscience. But that might very well be, 
without American students of history counting it worth while to 
inquire into the matter at all. What they want to know is, 
whether the events about to happen here will interest men three 
thousand miles away,— men who, in order to be interested, re- 
quire either a big principle on the one hand, or a broadly painted 
canvas on the other? 

Now there are two ways — distinct and indeed contrasted — in 
which the new Scottish question appeals to the whole world, and 
emphatically to the rather cosmopolitan world of America. It is, 
in the first place, going to turn absolutely on the point of principle. 
Many other things, historical and ecclesiastical, will pour into the 
political stream, and, as we shall presently see, will enrich and 
color it. But it is already clear that the decision of Scotland on 
the practical point so long before it will turn on the general ques- 
tion of religous equality before the law. It will turn, that is, on 
its acceptance of the principle which modern Europe has already 
accepted, historically and chronologically, from the hands of 
America. Lafayette was fresh from the newborn States in which 
the churches had already been set free, when he gained from 
France the declaration that all citizens are free and equal before 
the law, and this was followed by a provision for le libre 
exercice des cultes. Napoleon, the great reactionist, even when 
he salaried Catholic and Protestant churches, refused to call the 
former the Church of:the State. Louis XVIII. did so in his 
charter, but in 1830 France struck out the words, and ever 
since, amid all revolutions, has adhered to the constitutional 
principle that “all Frenchmen have equal freedom in the profes- 
sion of their religion, and each receives for his culte the same 
protection.” The same state protection means the same pecuniary 
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protection, in countries where the state salaries religions ; and ac- 
cordingly France pays Jewish and Mohammedan teachers as well 
as Catholic and Protestant. But it means in any case and in all 
cases that no one church shall have state preference, pecuniary 


or otherwise, over that of other citizens. And in this sense not 
France only, but Europe generally, has adopted it into its consti- 
tutional law. By 1850 Holland, Belgium, Switzerland, Prussia, 
Germany, and Austria had guaranteed to each citizen the enjoy- 


ment of civil rights “independent of the religious confession,” 
and since the independence of Hungary has been acknowledged, 
it too has joined the others in giving every church or “ religious 
society recognized by the law” the same rights and the same posi- 
tion. From the borders of barbaric Russia to the seaboard of 
the Pacific the general principle of religious equality before the 
law has received homage — Britain alone hesitating to adopt it. 
And it need not be added th-t during the same century every one 
of the great colonies of Britain, which has received or has assumed 
the right of self-government, has laid the principle of religious 
equality at the base of its future empire. It may well be ques- 
tioned whether the concurrent endowment of churches, and not a 
few other administrative regulations on the Continent, are the 
wisest way of carrying out that general principle. But the prin- 
ciple itself is not only fundamental to our modern civilization, 
but it has on the whole been accepted as such; and the present 
question in Scotland is whether it shall be accepted there also. 
Now in Scotland the question of justice is the one which has all 
along had power with the electorate and on political platforms. 
Other things have influenced the ecclesiastical bodies and their 
members, and especially the nobler bribes of church freedom and 
church union. In 1874 the ignoring of the outside Presbyterians 
when Parliament was approached on the matter of patronage 
was, as Lord Hartington put it, a “long step” to that disestab- 
lishment which would enable the state to treat alike those without 
and within. In Parliament, indeed, and in the speeches of Mr. 
Gladstone especially, the question of justice to the outside Pres- 
byterian bodies as such has always had great prominence. But 
in Scotland itself, and with the electorate by whom the cause 
had ultimately to be decided, this matter fell into the background, 
and the equal rights of all citizens took the foremost place. 
It did so when the people were addressed even by churchmen. 
In the years 1881 and 1882 the honors of argument were carried 
off by two Edinburgh men, Principal Cairns and Principal Rainy, 
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the former a United Presbyterian and theoretical voluntary. the 
latter a practical voluntary and a Free Churchman. But both 
worked heartily together, and worked by a persistent appeal to 
those arguments of natural justice and fairness which make the 
renewed injustice of establishment impossible. From this time 
I have always dated the clearing of the public conscience. Some 
organs of opinion which had seemed ready to turn from liberalism 
and religious equality altogether, now made up their mind, and 
while continuing to oppose disestablishment, confessed that it 
must sooner or later come, and that it is the only just solution. 
But the mass of the people went farther, and with them the con- 
viction that this alone is just was sufficient, practically and _polit- 
ically. This was very clear in the meetings held during those 
years by the local liberal associations. On every platform the 
simple suggestion that if Catholics or Unitarians should be in a 
majority, their establishing their religion would be felt by Pres- 
byterians to be unjust, and that Presbyterians should do to others 
in this matter as they would have others do to them, was found to 
be enough. At first there was a little hesitation in adopting the 
phrase “ religious equality,” good Scotch people apparently sus- 
pecting they might be held to affirm that all religions were equally 
true or equally valuable. But when the phrase came to be recog- 
nized as a political one, and to mean the equal rights of all reli- 
gions before the law, it came also to be accepted even by that very 
part of the population which attached the utmost value to religion 
and to its exercise. On the political platform it swept the field, and 
even at the “Church Defense” meetings, which were held during 
successive months of 1890, it was the rarest thing possible to hear 
the suggestion that the state is entitled to favor one religion above 
another. The establishment of the modern general principle was 
greatly favored, too, by the nature of the opposition made to it. 
In the earlier days of the movement, when the Free Church, 
recently disestablished, had not reconciled itself to permanent 
voluntaryism, no offers or bribes were held out to it to return. 
But in these later years, when that body, like the others, was 
becoming filled with the conviction of the sheer injustice of at- 
tempting to establish one creed at the expense of others, this deep 
conviction was met with the constant offer — an offer unauthor- 
ized and perhaps elusory, but urgent and persistent — of a share 
in the emoluments. The proposal was inappropriate —all the 
more that it was often most persistently pressed by those who 
frankly confessed that the acceptance of it would be unjust to 
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outsiders, and that nothing but universal independence of the 
state equal on the part of all the churches could put Scotland on 
the threshold of the future. But it was inappropriate also as ad- 
dressed to the Free Church. Most historical observers have held 
with Lord Macaulay that in the split of 1843 Chalmers and the 
Free Church really represented the old Church of Scotland, and 
at all events the subjection of that old church to the state in 
church matters, then for the first time laid down as law, changed 
the conditions of establishment for the future. For the Free 
Church to take emoluments thereafter would be to take a bribe in 
exchange for freedom. But it also changed its relation to the 
past. That subjection, the courts laid it down, had been the 
condition of establishment from the beginning, though always 
protested against. It followed that on Free Church principles 
the Cameronians and seceders of the past were in the right in 
remaining outside, and that they must be held to have an equal 
and an earlier claim to the emoluments of which the church of 
Chalmers and of Knox had been finally despoiled in 1848. But 
when the circle of freedom is so far widened, it inevitably suggests 
making it wider still. If establishment in Scotland was from the 
beginning a blunder, even on the side of church freedom, it was 
so, much more unequivocally, on the side of toleration and relli- 
gious equality. And on this last, the feeling in Scotland within 
all the Free churches, and among the laity of the Established 
Church, as well as in the electorate as a whole, has grown so as to 
absorb the older historical and ecclesiastical views. It is indeed 
their natural goal and terminus, for it is the only means by 
which they can now be harmonized with the least regard to justice. 
The consummation before Scotland is the same as that attained 
by America in 1791, by France in 1830, and in 1867 even by 
Austria. But in Scotland the common result will have a peculiar 
value ; for it will be enriched by a long national past of deliberate 
experiment and conscious struggle. 

The cultivated American who visits Scotland within the next 
few years will thus find himself in the midst of the last act of this 
great drama. If he is thoughtful as well as cultivated, he may 
find it a great relief as well as a great attraction. The role of 
men — and women — condemned to scramble over the picturesque 
places of Europe without being able to open their eyes to the 
march of modern history pressing on around us is often a weari- 
some one. Many a victim of Murray and of Baedeker would be 
glad to exchange them for the unaccomplished history of the pres- 
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ent — provided he did not thus lose his hold upon the rich and 
wondrous past. Now in Scotland at the moment this condition is 
far more than fulfilled. It is the climax of the long church and 
state history of the nation that is being transacted, in a blaze of 
light which flashes back upon every part of our bygone centuries. 
In truth, the main qualification for understanding the present cri- 
sis in Scotland is to ignore no part of the past. Catholic and 
Covenanter, Presbyterian and Jacobite, Highlander and Low- 
lander, have all essentially contributed to the problem before us, 
and the memorials of their history, in all parts of the pleasant 
land, are illustrations also of the coming solution. 

Wherever transatlantic feet may wander, they will find our 
scenery steeped and saturated in precisely this kind of association. 
When they cross the border by Solway side, Whithorn and its 
candida casa bring back the early missionary church time. Sam- 
uel Rutherfurd at lovely Anwoth recalls the Lex Rex, which is in 
some places a Declaration of Independence born out of due time, 
while in others it holds to the covenanted king, and that king a 
Stuart. The land of Burns is the land also of the Westland 
Whigs; and the proclamation, nailed to the cross of Sanquhar, 
that a broken covenant demanded the exile of a traitorous king, 
has echoed in many a peasant’s home for two hundred years. Be- 
tween it and Glasgow we find Drumclog, and come upon the first 
traces of that great magician whose lamp has spilled all over Scot- 
land so many glorious but broken rays which we seek in this mat- 
ter also to gather up. In Glasgow itself the august gloom of the 
cathedral erypt reminds us not of Rob Roy only, but of the great 
reforming Assembly of 1638, which sat in defiance of the King’s 
Commissioner, and “cast down the walls of Jericho.” And all 
over the south of Scotland we find here and there, like hidden 
springs bubbling up in the desolate moors, the localities of meet- 
ings for prayer of Scotsmen dead and gone, — meetings which two 
centuries ago began as conventicles which it was death by statute 
to attend, which notwithstanding were joined into “ associations,” 
and later still united into “ correspondences,” and so became the 
sacred source of what has at length resulted in our century in the 
United Presbyterian Church of Scotland, as well as the Camero- 
nian and Original Secession communions. But the Highlands and 
the romantic North have at least as much to attract and detain the 
student of history. Iona, set gem-like in the western sea, brings 
us back to Columba and the British Church, with its independence 


of the later and too dearly purchased Latin civilization and tra- 
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dition. Dunnottar and the Bass, frowning at intervals on the East, 
still contain the dungeons of men who, under Charles and James, 
resisted that supremacy of the Crown over the Church which the 
law of 1843 has transferred to Parliament and its statutes. Not 
far from Strontian is the rocky amphitheatre where the Prince, 
the darling of so much song, raised the standard in 1745. That 
too is part of the church story of Scotland, but he who looks on it 
need not forget that exactly a hundred years after, the Atlantic 
waves below him bore a “ floating manse” in which the Free 
Church pastor of the district was forced to live, because the land- 
lords of Argyle refused him a square yard of ground on which to 
dwell. I have myself conversed with the “ minister of Small 
Isles,” whose ministry was carried on in a boat upon the billow ; 
and I have stood in the mighty cavern near Cape Wrath with the 
pure-hearted pastor who, when ejected with his people from their 
church and manse on the ground of a site-refusing Duke,! wor- 
shiped winter after winter under those humid arches, his only 
* life-interests ’’ being in the savage rock and resounding shore. 
Not far from it are the ruined walls of Assynt, where Montrose, 
Covenanter and Kingsman, was at last captured by his enemies. 
As the stranger comes south by the Highland line, among the most 
picturesque points of all are Killiecrankie, where Claverhouse 
flung away one life, and Dunblane, where Leighton wasted an- 
other, in efforts equally vain to solve the problem which has now 
again come back. It was made impossible by the assumption on 
both sides that the majority has the right to erect a state church 
for the minority. The boot and gallows were not the worst things 
which the popular party had to meet in the working out of this 
view. Far away to our east lies Magus Moor, haunted by the 
stately and sinister face of the murdered Sharpe, and farther still 
the crag and castle of St. Andrews, where an earlier archbishop 
fell pierced by half the swords of Fife. And when the visitor 
comes round at last to Edinburgh, he finds the Scottish capital 
crowded with such memorials. On the central rock itself he may 
mark the spot to which, on an afternoon two hundred years ago, 
Lord Viscount Dundee climbed in his breastplate to have one 
minute’s speech of the castle governor ; while before ten minutes 
had passed the news of the treason had reached the Scottish lords, 
and at the beating of Leven’s drums the population, pouring from 


1 For other cases, see Carlyle’s story of Janet Fraser (Froude’s Life, iii. 
322), and the present Free Church Moderator’s Annals of the Disruption (Dr. 
T. Brown, Edinburgh), passim. 
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every close and stair, hurled itself into the High Street. How rich 
in the history of this question that High Street is, I need not say, 
— were it only that it contains the old house,— with gables, peaks, 
and easements, as of six bandboxes, each trying to be within the 
other, — from which John Knox for twelve years paced day by 
day with slow feet up to his preaching or “ exercise ” in old St. 
Giles. But even the New Town is not so new as to be bare of 
thrilling memories. For from the same castle ramparts the 
stranger cannot but look down the long sloping street which con- 
nects northern Edinburgh with the sea, and if he chooses he may 
recall the day when many still living saw four hundred men, young 
and old, — the forlorn hope of church freedom in Scotland, — pace 
down that slope towards the blue firth “ beyond which stretched 
many a moor and strath, with the manses which the old men 
were the next day to leave, and the young ones were never to 
enter.” Twice four hundred manses have been built for them 
since then, in an experiment of Christian altruism which America 
has not yet sufficiently studied. But — more important still — 
the mass even of those who then remained behind have now come 
to approve of that march into the wilderness, and are not very far 
— if it could be done not of constraint but willingly —from a 
brotherly imitation. For reconciliation is better than ascendancy ; 
and the Queen of Great Britain was right when she wrote in her 
Journal many years ago that disestablishment — however much 
to be deprecated — would result in Scotland in the union of a 


strong Protestant Church. 
A. Taylor Innes. 


EDINBURGH, SCOTLAND. 





SOME PARAPHRASERS OF MILTON. 


Ir is a matter for surprise and regret that the “ Essays of Elia” 
should contain nothing relating to the genus commentator. What 
pen but that of Elia could do justice to the mental obliquities, 
the perverted ingenuity, of that most extraordinary class? Lamb’s 
genial and easy-going nature was joined to an almost uncanny 
critical insight (in the case at least of his favorite authors), and a 
laughing contempt for the learned lumber of a pretentious scholar- 
ship. The hand which penned the catalogue of the biblia a- 
biblia, and included in it “ generally all those volumes ‘ which no 
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gentleman’s library should be without,” could have written to 
some purpose concerning those whose business it too often is to 
“ darken counsel by words without knowledge.” 

The salient features of the typical commentator are painfully 
familiar to us. We recognize him by his easy sense of superiority 
to his victim, — Shakespeare, Dante, Browning, or Ibsen, “ that 
last infirmity of noble minds,” — and by his power to entangle 
us when we felt most secure. The thoroughbred commentator 
has the keenest scent for a difficulty, and he is never so happy as 
when the game is put up in the most unlikely places. If you will 
look for the word ‘Commentator ” in Worcester’s Dictionary, 
you will find this significant selection from the poet Young, given 
in illustration of its meaning: — 


“ How commentators each dark passage shun, 
And hold their farthing candle to the sun.” 


From which it appears that the ability to 


“ raise scruples dark and nice 

And after solve ’em in a trice ” 
is essential to all commentators who would be worthy of the name. 
The trail of the commentator is over all the world’s great 
literary masterpieces; perhaps his tracks are thickest over the 
pages of the “ Divina Commedia” and the plays of Shakespeare. 
Elia might have profitably devoted an entire essay to the Com- 
mentator as revealed in his treatment of Shakespeare, for there 
is he to be found in all his glory. Even the genius of Canning, 

with his inimitable annotations, after the Germans, on 


“ The Queen of Hearts 
She made some tarts,” 


cannot outdo the exploits of some veritable Shakespearean editors. 
Mr. Curdle, that celebrated student of the drama in * Nicholas 
Nickleby,” who wrote “a pamphlet of sixty-four pages octavo on 
the character of the nurse’s deceased husband in ‘ Romeo and 
Juliet,’ with an inquiry whether he really had been a merry man 
in his lifetime or whether it was merely his widow's affectionate 
partiality that induced her so to report him,” — even Mr. Curdle 
himself is not without competitors who dwell outside the regions of 
fiction. Certain Shakespearean puzzles are the common property 
of the insatiable world. They are not unlike one of those leather 
bags in a gymnasium which every young athlete buffets to try the 
strength of his arm. There is even reason to believe that a self- 
appointed Commission de Lunatico Inquirendo in re Hamlet is 
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still sitting in some remote jurisdiction with an irresponsible 
solemnity. Besides his acquaintance with such every-day matters, 
that very ill-defined person, “ the general reader,” has long been 
familiar with some at least of those deformed versions of the 
Shakespearean dramas which Dryden, Davenant, Cibber, Tate, 
and the rest prepared to suit the new public, and seasoned to taste. 
But the treatment which Milton has received at the hands of his 
expounders and paraphrasers seems for some reason to be almost 
wholly unknown. Shakespearean commentators have, indeed, had 
a great advantage over the commentators on Milton; they have 
had the inestimable benefit of a corrupt text, calculated to display 
their utmost learning and ingenuity. One trembles to think of 
the result if the First Folio had been gone over by a modern 
proof-reader, and had been duly revised and corrected by its 
author. Yet certain commentators of Milton have actually shown 
so much address as to substantially overcome that serious obstacle, 
the reputed purity and exactness of Milton’s text. The minor 
poems they pass by in silence, but only to find an unparalleled op- 
portunity in “ Paradise Lost.” How could its blind author revise 
and correct its textual errors? How was it possible to avoid 
errors when thoughtless, ignorant, and unwilling daughters were 
the scribes? And if the errors were there (as on this theory 
they clearly must be), they should be discovered and corrected if 
it lay within the scope of human patience and ingenuity. Thus 
we find an “ improver” of Milton’s text writing with the sublime 
complacency of an ideal commentator: ‘ Neither ambition nor 
prejudice has been the parent of this attempt, but a pious and 
filial regard for the studies of the author, whose blindness rather 
than his affectation have made him in many places something 
obscure. And it is greatly surprising that with such a defect he 
should be able to perform any such work and preserve the con- 
nection of his story as well as he has.” The onerous duty of im- 
proving “ Paradise Lost” was first assumed by Richard Bentley, 
the greatest of living English scholars, in his famous edition of 
1732. Pope evidently has this in mind when he writes in the 
“ Dunciad ” of the 
“ Mighty scholiast, whose unwearied pains, 
Made Horace dull and humbled Milton’s strains,”’ 

yet he has left a curious evidence of his approval of many of 
Bentley’s corrections, by writing “ pulchre,” “bene,” “ recte,” 
opposite to them in his copy. Nearly ten years earlier a certain 
Elijah Fenton had published an edition of “ Paradise Lost,” in 
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which certain verbal substitutions are casually suggested. ‘ This 
seems,” writes Professor Jebb, “to have put Bentley on his met- 
tle; at any rate, he is said to have meditated notes as early as 
1726.” Bentley tells us in his preface that in this new edition 
“the faults in orthography, distinction by points, and capital let- 
ters, all which swarm in the prior editions, are very carefully, and 
it is hoped judiciously, corrected.” But this is a mere trifle ; the 
preface should be read entire as a charming example of editorial 
reasoning, exhibiting moreover an imagination little inferior to 
that of Milton himself. In order to account for the presence of 
those manifold errors which Bentley has set himself to detect, he 
conjures up a “ friend or acquaintance to whom Milton committed 
his copy and the overseeing of the press,” and declares that this 
shadowy personage “ did so vilely execute that trust, that Paradise, 
under his ignorance and audaciousness, may be said to be twice 
lost.” The bookseller and “ that acquaintance, who seems to have 
been the sole corrector of the press, brought forth their first edi- 
tion polluted with such monstrous faults as are without example 
in any other printed book.” To complete the little drama thus 
suggested, Bentley, by a happy inspiration of genius, darkly hints 
to us that the phantom acquaintance erred not through negligence, 
but through design. A moving picture is drawn of Milton “ half- 
dead, with threescore years’ weight upon his shoulders,” a prey to 
treachery under the mask of friendship. This perfidious ac- 
quaintance is made to “ foist into” the books several verses of his 
own without the poet’s discovery. The ground being thus cleared, 
Bentley has a task which would warm the heart of any commen- 
tator, and the unfortunate friend and editor, overtaken by tardy 
justice, is pelted with sneers and abuses in note after note. 
Bentley’s change of the famous line 


“No light but only darkness visible,” 
to 


“ No light but only a transpicuous gloom,” 


is probably the best known of his emendations, but his vitupera- 
tive notes are perhaps even more delightful reading. 

In that wonderful description of the limbo of fools in the 
third book (pronounced by Bentley to be a wholesale interpola- 
tion), occur the following lines : — 


“There might ye see 
Cowls, hoods and habits, with their wearers tost 
And fluttered into rags.” 
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This provokes the editorial scorn. ‘ Great civility to his readers. 
How could any one see them, unless he himself is supposed to be 
a fool, and placed in this limbo, the fittest habitation-for this In- 
terpolator?” But Bentley does not confine his strictures to this 
convenient “ Persona of an Editor,” as he styles him; he does not 
hesitate to sit in judgment on Milton himself with a sublime 
assurance of superiority comparable to Dr. Johnson’s attitude 
towards Shakespeare. There are few more curious examples of 
shrewd perception and enormous learning led by the pride of crit- 
ical astuteness into errors patent to ordinary good sense and 
poetic feeling. 

Bentley was not without successors in the task of discovering 
the true text of “ Paradise Lost” by the inner light. In 1884 
an edition was published by one Matthias Mull, the title-page of 
which is worth giving entire : — 

“ Paradise Lost by John Milton, the numerous mutilations of 
the text amended, also the obnoxious punctuation entirely revised, 
and all collectively presented, with notes and preface, also a short 
essay on the intellectual value of Milton’s works, and some 
remarks on the origin of mutilations, by Matthias Mull, late pro- 
prietor and sometimes Editor of the Times of India, Author of 
Some Emendations of Shakespeare. London. Kegan Paul & 
Co., 1884.” 

In his preface, the author, after proving to his great satisfaction 
the untrustworthiness of the text of “ Paradise Lost,” thus warms 
into genuine eloquence : — 

“We have consequently a text, reproduced in edition after 
edition, which is in such ‘admired disorder’ that Milton’s own 
words may be partially applied to it, — ‘ Where all life dies death 
lives,’ and where perverse, monstrous, and prodigious things have 
erept in. Manifold proofs of my grievous statement I furnish, — 
grievous I repeat, for the discovery that much of the charm and 
splendor of the lofty epic of the English-speaking race has been 
buried under a farrago of unmeaning verbiage, is as though some 
great artistic production, the admiration of the world, had been 
bedaubed and defaced, or some fair creation of nature had been 
despoiled of its beauty.” 

The task of restoration seems to have been too much even for 
Mr. Mull’s devouring enthusiasm, as he stops at the end of the 
first six books, informing us in his preface that “ considerations of 
health compel him to suspend ” the revision of the remainder. 

Notwithstanding these two remarkable instances of what can 
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be accomplished by commentators of exceptional energy and de- 
termination, it is clear that so correct a text as that of ‘‘ Paradise 
Lost” caneafford but little scope for the ordinary emendator. 
The flood of critical acumen, denied an outlet in this direction, 
has poured itself out in other channels of usefulness with re- 
doubled vigor. Long before Fenton or Bentley had hit upon the 
idea of amending ‘ Paradise Lost,” no less a man than the greatest 
of Milton’s English contemporaries in letters, the glorious Dryden, 
had become the first of the long line of its paraphrasers. Dryden’s 
“State of Innocence,” a play founded upon and in places closely 
following Milton’s epic, was produced by him in 1674, only eight 
years after the publication of its original. The following account 
of the matter is given in “ Aubrey’s Lives:” “John Dryden, 
Esq., poet laureate, who very much admired him [Milton] went 
for him to have leave to put his ‘Paradise Lost’ into a drama 
in rhyme. Mr. Milton received him civilly and told him [with 
what secret thoughts it is curious to conjecture] that he would 
give him leave to tagge his verses.” Dryden has left on record 
his enthusiastic admiration of Milton’s genius, and there is nothing 
extraordinary in his dramatizing a poem he so much admired ; the 
thing to be noted is, that in his hands the blank verse of Milton 
becomes “ tagged,” orrhymed. In 1699 Mr. John Hopkins enters 
the field with his Imitation in rhyme of the fourth, sixth, and 
ninth books of “ Paradise Lost.” Mr. Hopkins lets fall expres- 
sions in his preface which seem to indicate a modest distrust of 
his version quite unworthy of a thorough-paced emendator. He 
writes with the remembrance of the partner of Sternhold before 
him: “It has been the misfortune of one of my name to affront 
the sacred prose of David with intolerable rhyme; and it is mine, 
I fear, to have abused almost as sacred verse.” He pleads, in justi- 
fication, that he was partly influenced by the desire “ to oblige the 
ladies.” Another paraphrase, in verse, was published in 1738, by 
a certain W. Howard, and yet another by A. Jackson, in 1740. 

The gods have made Mr. A. Jackson so poetical that in his 
version even the argument thus kindles into rhyme : — 


“THE ARGUMENT. 


“‘ Man’s fall first touched the poet’s wings 
With speed into the midst of things ; 
Describes the Fiends o’erwhelmed, amazed, 
In Hell where tempests round them blazed : 
Yet from the place no light appeared. 

How Satan first his head upreared. 
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His speech and Beelzebub’s reply, 
They from the fiery billows fly. 

Their lot deplored, Satan aloud 

Calls his fallen legions from the flood : 
His voice once heard, with speedy wing 
They half enclose their grisly King. 

A list of chief Infernal Powers. 

A Palace rises from fluid ores : 

Famed Mulciber its structure framed, 
A solemn conclave is proclaimed. 

In conclave sit the leading Fiends 

And here the Muse her flight suspends.” 


What kind of flight the Miltonic Muse adopts under the 
patronage of Mr. Jackson may be made more clear by a short 
extract : — 


* Fallen Cherub to be weak is wretchedness 
Doing or suffering, but be sure of this, 
Our talk will be to goodness opposite 
And ever to do ill our sole delight : 
Less grievous than to threat his sovereign will 
Whom we resist ; but if his wisdom still 
Out of our evil any good intend, 
Our labors must be to pervert that end.” 


The explanation of this conversion of Milton into rhyme, 
whether in the drama of Dryden or in the paraphrases, lies on 
the surface of the literary history of the time. The year 1667, 
in which “ Paradise Lost ” was first ushered into the world, found 
Dryden, despite his Puritan ancestry, conspicuous among the 
playwrights of the Restoration; purveyor like the rest to the 
taste of His Royal Highness, King Charles the Second.’ Promi- 
nent in that following of the literary standards of the French 
which was to characterize English literature for some years to 
come, Dryden was putting forth his powerful influence in behalf 
of the use of rhyme in the drama and in serious poetry. His 
“Essay on Dramatic Poetry,” in which he definitely advanced 
this doctrine, was published almost simultaneously with Milton’s 
blank verse epic. The controversy in which this essay involved 
Dryden turned upon the propriety of the use of rhyme in “ seri- 
ous” plays; that rhyme was indispensable in a long poem was 
apparently admitted on all sides without question. Thus Dryden 
writes: ‘“ Blank verse is acknowledged to be too low for a poem, 
nay more for a paper of verses; but if too low for an ordinary 


1 Tt was in or about 1667 that Dryden entered into an engagement to furnish 
three plays a year to the players of the King’s Theatre. 
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sonnet how much more for tragedy,” ete. Milton was fully aware 
that the verse of his epic was unauthorized by English usage or 
by the taste of the time. In his remarks on “ The Verse,” prefixed 
to the poem, he recognizes that he is an innovator, and turns for 
justification to the Spanish and Italians. He declares that his 
poem is to be esteemed “ The first example set in English of 
ancient liberty recovered to an heroic poem from the troublesome 
and modern bondage of riming.” Without venturing into the 
old controversy about the extent of Milton’s popularity during the 
latter seventeenth and early eighteenth centuries, or intending to 
question the position ably taken by Professor Masson, it seems 
probable that whatever the popularity of “ Paradise Lost” may 
have been, it was at first seriously lessened by its departure from 
the accepted poetic form. Jn Cunningham’s edition of “Johnson’s 
Lives ” there is a note on this point worth quoting. 

He writes: “ There was no paucity of readers for particular 
books. The sale of ‘Paradise Lost’ was slow because it was 
not to the taste of the times; our very plays were in rhyme, and 
the public looked with wonder upon Shakespeare when improved 
by Shadwell, Ravenscroft, and Tate.” We have no lack of con- 
temporary opinion to confirm us in this view ; indeed, it is by the 
recollection of contemporary taste and poetic fashion that we are 
able to understand certain famous condemnations of Milton’s great- 
est work. When Thomas Rymer wrote of it to Fleetwood Shep- 
heard, in 1678, as “ That * Paradise Lost ’ of Milton which some are 
pleased to call a poem,” he probably meant that the absence of 
rhyme deprived it of all claim to be classed as poetry. Nor was 
it merely that rhyme was considered indispensable in compositions 
of such a character; the general adoption of the heroic metre in- 
creased in poetry those special qualities which were farthest re- 
moved from the characteristic manner of Milton, and thus tended 
to alienate his work still more from the poetic taste of his time. 
It is a matter of common remark that the heroic couplet repressed 
that overflow or enjambment, that absence of a pause at the end 
of a line, which Milton himself declares to be one of the elements 
of “true musical delight.” In the heroic verse, the sentences were 
crisp, plain, and clipped to a comparatively even length. The 


1 « With the remaining Tragedies I shall also send you some reflections on 
that Paradise Lost of Milton’s, which some are pleased to call a poem, and 
assert Rime against the slender Sophistry wherewith he attacks it.” — 
Rymer’s Tragedies of the Last Age considered, etc., in a Letter to Fleetwood 
Shepheard, p. 143. London, 1678. 
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pauses fell with extraordinary regularity at the ends of the lines ; 
a short pause usually following the first and a longer the second 
line of each couplet. Such a style favored that pointed and epi- 
grammatic manner, that clearness and correctness, in which the 
cleverness of the age delighted. ‘ Paradise Lost” is difficult to 
read at the present time, when we are accustomed to the use of 
blank verse, and when we have utterly abandoned the poetic 
manner of Dryden and Pope; but to readers of poetry from 1667 
to 1750, or thereabouts, it must have been a severer labor to dis- 
entangle the meaning of its involved and majestic periods than we 
are apt to realize. Doubtless it was looked upon by the majority 
of readers, bewildered, irritated, and derisive, much as “ Sordello” 
is viewed by the present generation of anti-Browningites. The 
evidence of this is to be found not only in those rhymed and 
other paraphrases of “ Paradise Lost,” of which Dryden’s “ State 
of Innocence” was the precursor, but in more than one contem- 
porary allusion. Thus Waller, who as we know had a keen eye 
for the French fashion, and who provoked much admiration by 
the smoothness of his lines, is said to have characterized the poem 
of “ The Blind Old Schoolmaster ” as “ tedious,” and to have de- 
clared “if its length be not considered a merit it hath no other.” 
In the “ Country and City Mouse ” (1689), Prior and Montague’s 
famous burlesque on the “ Hind and the Panther,” Dryden, under 
the character of Bayes, is made to express his sense of Milton’s 
ruggedness and difficulty : — 

** Here now to show you I am master of all stiles, I let myself 
down from the majesty of Virgil, to the sweetness of Ovid. 

‘Good Lord ! how she admires his heavenly hue.’ 


What can be more easy and familiar! 1 writ this line for the 
ladies . . . I hate such a rough unhewn fellow as Milton, that a 
man must sweat to read him; I’ gad you may run over this and 
be almost asleep.” 

In their allusion to the ladies the authors may have had in mind 
the passage in the preface to Mr. Hopkins’s version just quoted, 
— doubtless Milton’s fair readers, if he had any, found “ Para- 
dise Lost ”’ intolerably harsh and dull, — while the thrust at Mil- 
ton, written, it must be remembered, after the appearance of the 
“ State of Innocence,” is apparently a parody on Dryden’s views 
of Milton’s verse. : 


“Thou hadst a voice whose sound was like the sea,”’ 


Wordsworth magnificently exclaims in his sonnet on Milton, but 
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there is authority for believing that, to at least one of his con- 
temporaries, Milton’s verse sounded like “the rumble of a wheel- 
barrow.” So late as the middle of the eighteenth century, we 
find the author of an “improved ” version of “ Paradise Lost” 
giving in his preface the following reasons for his pious work : — 

** Milton, the greatest genius among our English Poets, and the 
admiration of every understanding reader, has unluckily chosen a 
sort of verse peculiar to himself and highly pleasing to many, 
but not to the universality. The readers of his time being used 
to smooth productions and shorter periods, disrelish his roughness, 
and the length of his sentences.” And the writer goes on to 
say that the poem presents difficulties not only to the * common 
reader,” but to the man of learning. 

Perhaps the most interesting comment on Milton’s form of 
verse comes from the pen of Dryden. When it is taken into ac- 
count that Dryden was the greatest living English critic, as well as 
an ardent admirer of Milton’s, his explanation of the verse of the 
English epic is a singular commentary on the value of critical 
judgment when hampered by contemporary prejudice or twisted 
to conform toa theory. The passage occurs in his “ Discourse 
vn Satire,” which is prefixed to his translation of Juvenal, 1693: 
“Neither will I justify Milton for his blank verse, though I may 
excuse him by the example of Hannibal Caro, and other Italians 
who have used it; for whatever causes he alleges for the abolish- 
ing of rhyme (which I have not now the reason to examine) his 
own particular reason is plainly this, —that rhyme was not his 
talent; he had neither the ease of doing it, nor the graces of it ; 
which is manifest in his ‘ juvenilia,’ or verses written in his youth, 
where the rhyme is always constrained and forced, and comes 
hardly from him at an age when the soul is most pliant, and the 
passion of love makes almost every man a rhymer, though not a 
poet.” This is to be paralleled only by a passage in his Dedica- 
tion to the “ Rival Ladies,” in which he declares that Shake- 
speare “‘ was the first who, to shun the pains of continual rhym- 
ing, invented . . . blank verse.” 

It is, then, in this condition of the contemporary poetic taste 
that we find the explanation of those brilliant exploits of the 
Miltonic renovators. 

In some eulogistic verses addressed to Dryden, that unfortunate 
playwright, Nat. Lee, indulges in some striking parallels between 
** Paradise Lost” and the “State of Innocence.” The one is a 
beautiful country girl; the other the same maiden brought to 
Court. 
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“ First beheld the rustic beauteous maid, 
And to a place of strength the prize conveyed.” 

Dryden : — 

“ Took her thence ; to Court the virgin brought, 
Dressed her with gems, new-weaved her hard-spun thought ; 
And softest language, sweetest manners taught ; 
Till from a comet she a star doth rise, 
Not to affright, but please our wondering eyes.” 

There were many ready to admit the real merits of “ Paradise 
Lost,” and to such it was a source of positive regret that these 
merits should be obscured or outweighed by the eccentric harsh- 
ness of itsform. That felicitous comparison of Lee’s tells us the 
whole story. Any Musewho expected to succeed among the polite 
circles in that age of literary punctilio must observe the customs 
and regulations of the best society. Dressed in blank verse, no 
one of any social standing could possibly recognize her. But the 
discerning saw that something might be made of the beautiful 
but unconveniional protégé of Milton’s, if she were taught to 
express herself intelligibly, and properly clad in heroics. So, 
under the patronage of the great Mr. Dryden, of Mr. Hopkins, 
Mr. Howard, and Mr. Jackson, this willful young country girl was 
presented at Court. It would be hard to find a more unexpected 
or forcible illustration of the supremacy of the heroic verse during 
this period. For nearly a century after the age of Dryden, with 
the exception of such forerunners of a new order as Thomson’s 
“Seasons,” or the fresh notes of Gray and Collins, the poets of 
England were limited to the heroic measure up to the time of 
Johnson’s “ London,” and “ The Vanity of Human Wishes.” ! 
Milton was not the only poet whose work was stretched on the 
Procrustean bed of this dominant metre; the “ Faerie Queen,” 
with its matchless music of versification, was found unreadable, 
and in 1687 a “Spenser Redivivus” appeared, wherein the es- 
sential design of the poem was’ preserved, but its “ obsolete lan- 
guage and manner of verse totally laid aside,’ and the work 
“delivered in heroic numbers by a person of quality.” Mr. 
Gosse reminds us, in illustration of this point, of Waller’s rhymed 

1 Blank verse was, however, not without advocates even during this period. 
Dryden himself used it in his drama of All for Love (1678), but still held 
that the couplet should be used in all serious non-dramatic poems. The only 
notable exception which occurs to me is Roscommon’s translation of The Art 


of Poetry. See The Preface to The Second Part of Mr. Waller’s Poems. 
1690. 
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verses inserted in the closing portion of Beaumont and Fletcher’s 
blank verse play of the “ Maid’s Tragedy.” To quote Mr. Gosse : 
“It was no longer tolerable to indite such a vulgar thing as blank 
verse, and so the adapter complacently says : — 


“¢Tn this old play what’s new we have expressed 
In rhyming verse distinguished from the rest, 
That as the Rhone its hasty way doth take, 
Not mingling waters through Geneva’s Lake, 
So having here the different styles in view, 


You may compare the former with the new.’ ” 


Before we take a hasty farewell of these rhymed versions, let us 
set against Lee’s eulogy on “ The State of Innocence” this signi- 
ficant passage of Marvell’s on Milton’s “ Paradise Lost :” — 


“ Well might thou scorn thy readers to allure 
With tinkling rhyme, of thy own sense secure, 
While the Town-Bayes writes all the while and spells 
And like a pack-horse tires without his bells ; 
Their fancies like our bushy points appear ; 
The poets tag them, we for fashion wear. 
I too, transported by the mode, offend, 
And while I meant to praise thee must commend, 
Thy verse created like thy theme sublime, 
In number, weight and measure needs not rhyme.” 


Five years after the rustic Muse of Milton had appeared at 
Court for the last time, under the auspices of Mr. A. Jackson, 
she was made the victim of a more melancholy and yet more 
singular experience. It was decided that she should abjure finery 
and be dressed in plain homespun prose. 

In 1745 a person styling himself on the title-page “ A Gentle- 
man of Oxford,” published an edition of “ Paradise Lost,” in 
English prose, and not content with merely paraphrasing the 
original, based his work, if we may accept his own statement, on 
the French version of one Raymond de St. Maur. It is clear 
that this singular performance, at first sight wholly inexplicable, 
raises an entirely new difficulty. The explanation which readily 
suggests itself in the case of the various rhymed versions of 
“Paradise Lost” is entirely inapplicable to a paraphrase in 
prose. But this is not all. On looking into the matter, it ap- 
pears that there is more than one prose version, and that some of 
these have apparently run through more than one edition. The 
book was, therefore, not the idle whim of some eccentric experi- 
menter, published for his own glory or amusement, there was 
actually a demand for these prose versions, there was a public 
which bought and read them. 
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At the risk of being unpleasantly bibliographical, I will give 
the titles of such prose versions as I have so far been able to find, 
as they are too curious to be passed over : — 

“The State of Innocence and Fall of Man, Described in Mil- 
ton’s Paradise Lost, Rendered into Prose with Notes &c. from 
the French of Raymond de St. Maur, by a Gentleman of Oxford. 
London. 1745. 8vo.” 

“* Milton’s Paradise Lost, or The Fall of Man with historical, 
philosophical, critical and explanatory notes, from the learned 
Raymond de St. Maur, wherein the technical terms in the Arts 
and Sciences are explained; the original signification of the 
names of Men, Cities, Animals &c. and from what language 
derived, rendered easy and intelligible. Also the Mythological 
Tables of the Heathens, wherever referred to, historically related : 
difficult passages cleared of their obscurity: and the whole re- 
duced to the standard of the English idiom. In twelve books 
embellished with a great number of copper-plates. London. 
Printed for H. Owen, White-Friars, Fleet Street: and C. Simp- 
son at the Bible Warehouse, Chancery Lane, MDCCLV.” 

There is also the following, which is without a date, and which 
I believe differs slightly from either of the above versions, al- 
though as I have not had an opportunity to compare them at 
length I cannot speak positively on this point : — 

*“ The Fall of Man, or Milton’s Paradise Lost. In Prose with 
Critical, Philosophical, and Explanatory Notes, from several 
Authors: wherein the technical terms in the Arts and Sciences 
are explained, cities, towns and rivers. faithfully described, and 
the mythological fables of the Heathens historically related. A 
new translation, from the French. The Second Edition. Adorned 
with Copper-plates. London. Sold by R. Thompson in the 
Strand.” 

Besides these versions, which profess to be translations from the 
French, there is a prose paraphrase of “ Paradise Regained.” 
The following is the exact title : — 

“The Recovery of Man, or Milton’s Paradise Regained, in 
Prose. After the manner of the Archbishop of Cambray, Author 
of Telemachus, to which is prefixed the Life of the Author. 
12mo. 1771.” 

Finally, we must add : — 

“Paradise Lost and Paradise Regained, with Notes, translated 
from the French of Raymond de St. Maur, and various critical 
remarques from Addison &c. Octavo, 1775.” 
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“A new edition of the above, London, 1775, small octavo, 
two volumes.” 

But the enterprise of the critics had not exhausted itself even 
in these varied indignities. One G. Smith Green, who also styles 
himself “ A Gentleman of Oxford” (possibly the author of the 
prose version of 1745), put out an edition of “ Paradise Lost” in 
amended blank verse, with the design, as he says in his preface, 
of bringing “ that amazing work somewhat nearer the summit of 
perfection.” The title-page is so extremely curious that I cannot 
bring myself to exclude it: — 

“ A New Version of Paradise Lost &c. In which the measure 
and versification are corrected and harmonized: the obscurities 
elucidated: and the faults which the author stands accused of by 
Addison and other of the critics are removed. With annotations 
on the original text to show the reasonableness of this new version. 
By a Gentleman of Oxford, Octavo, 1756.” 

To sum up this extraordinary chapter in the history of the 
Miltonic epic, we find that there were four separate paraphrases 
in rhyme, including the drama of Dryden, one in “ amended” 
blank verse, and no less than five in prose (including the version 
of the “ Paradise Regained”), two of which passed through at 
least two editions. Outside of England, James Buchanan ren- 
dered the first six books of the ‘ Paradise Lost” into “ gram- 
matical construction,” Edinburgh, 1773, while in this country an 
edition of one of the prose translations from St. Maur was pub- 
lished at Trenton, in 1813. Thus, between 1674 and 1775, eleven 
distinct renderings had appeared, and at least thirteen editions. 
A fact like this has an importance beyond any merely biblio- 
graphical interest. It is a mistake to class these books with the 
mere curiosities of literature; they have a real significance for us 
in the serious study of the literary history of the time. We have 
already glanced at this in the case of the rhymed versions ; what 
can we learn from those in prose? 

In our attempt to explain the existence of the prose versions 
of “ Paradise Lost” and “ Paradise Regained,” we are met by 
two difficulties: first, why such versions should have been made, 
and, second, why so many of them should have been translated 
from the French. I think the solution of the first of these diffi- 
culties is to be found in a clear understanding of the class of 
readers for whom these versions were presumably intended. The 
greatness of Milton as a poet is apt to make us look at him in a 
somewhat different aspect from that in which he must commonly 
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have been regarded by the great mass of his contemporaries. To 
thousands he must have been Milton, the Latin Secretary of the 
Commonwealth, — “ One John Milton an old Commonwealth’s 
man,” Waller called him, — the friend of Cromwell, the man 
who had given twenty of the best years of his life to political 
and religious controversy. To us, the poetry of Milton is in- 
comparably more interesting and important than his prose, but 
during his lifetime, and for long after, his pamphlets, such as 
“The Reason of Church Government,” and those on divorce, 
must have given him a reputation among the Nonconformists 
quite apart from his fame as a poet. Professor Masson declares 
that Milton was “one of the most noted sectaries of his time,” 
and we know that he actually founded a small sect known as 
Miltonists, or Divorcers. Recognized as one of the greatest 
scholars, the most vigorous controversialists which dissent had 
produced, Milton inspired the respect and interest of innumerable 
readers to whom his poetry must have seemed vain and idle trifling, 
or perhaps wholly unintelligible. It is in the large body of Eng- 
lish readers, during Milton’s lifetime, and for long after, who fed 
exclusively on a few religious books, and whose literary taste was 
absolutely undeveloped, that we find a probable explanation of 
the prose versions of “ Paradise Lost.”” These were the readers 
who wanted the great English epic done into sober prose, because 
they read it precisely as they did the “ Pilgrim’s Progress” of 
Milton’s great contemporary. If the wits of the time found the 
long, intricate, and inverted sentences in Milton’s greatest work so 
hard to understand “that a man must sweat to read him,” if the 
poet Lee could write of their “ Hard-spun thought,” what a 
stumbling-block must they have proved to the clumsy, untrained 
minds of humbler readers! The poem was difficult enough by 
reason of its curious and extensive learning, without any added 
difficulties from the metre. It bristled with “ technical terms in 
the arts and sciences,” with allusions to “the mythological fables 
of the heathens,” as one of its paraphrasers expresses it, most 
bewildering to the unlearned reader. Even the scholarly Addi- 
son, in his famous criticism on Milton in the “ Spectator,” reluc- 
tantly confesses that he finds in “ Paradise Lost” “an unnecessary 
ostentation of learning,” and that he considers its language “ often 
too much labored, and sometimes obscured by old words, trans- 
positions, and foreign idioms.” He gives us a curious glimpse 
into the scholarship of the times by citing “ Dorie pillars,” “ pi- 


lasters,” “ cornice,” “ frieze,” “ architrave,” and “ ecliptic,” as tech- 
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nical terms of peculiar difficulty. The improver of the versifica- 
tion of * Paradise Lost,” who styles himself a ‘“ Gentleman of 
Oxford,” intimates in his title-page, and directly informs us in his 
preface, that the object of his version is to elucidate obscurities. 
The poem, he asserts, “ comprehends almost everything within the 
extert of human knowledge ;” but is “ wrote in the highest stile 
of heroick poetry and the thoughts many of them expressed by 
Figures of Grammar and Rhetoric, being full of digressions and 
sentences transposed, as well as difficult terms in inathematick, 
History, Astronomy, Astrology, Geography, Architecture, Naviga- 
tion, Anatomy, Alchemy, Divinity, and all other human arts and 
sciences. . . . Besides it is necessary that readers should under- 
stand the Hebrew, Chaldee, Arabic, Syriac, Pheenician, and 
Egyptian and all the dead languages with the living and modern 
ones, in all their different dialects.” The Gentleman of Oxford, 
doubtless knowing himself to be proficient in all these varied 
branches of learning, naturally felt it incumbent on him to make 
so difficult a work intelligible to “all English readers.” And as 
examination convinces us of the great difficulty which “ Paradise 
Lost” presented to seventeenth and eighteenth century readers, it 
likewise assures us of the extent of the public which wished to 
read in an unadorned and simplified form the work of the great 
Puritan. From the time of the publication of Tyndale’s transla- 
tion of the Bible in 1525, the body of readers of religious books, 
chiefly composed of people belonging to the lower and middle 
classes, devoid of scholarship or literary perception, had been 
steadily increasing in England. During the reign of Henry the 
Eighth thousands of copies of this translation were smuggled into 
England, and, in spite of the condemnation of Wolsey, were re- 
ceived with indescribable enthusiasm by the masses. In 1535 
Coverdale’s translation of the entire Bible appeared, and was set 
up to be read publicly in the churches. Thus introduced, the 
English Bible soon became the entire library, the one book, of 
thousands’ of devout and humble readers. The lifelong study of 
it was the greatest factor in the creation of the Puritan. Men 
and women, apart from the purely literary side of the intellectual 
movement of their time, were yet in the closest connection with 
one great phase of its religious advance. The dainty love songs 
of the Cavalier Poets, the witty and dissolute plays at which the 
more learned Puritans hailed invective, must have been almost 
wholly unknown to these obscure but numberless readers. Their 
thought was stimulated, their imagination delighted, their very 
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language and imagery supplied, from the one great storehouse, the 
English Bible. The meagre surroundings and limited opportuni- 
ties of some of the great Dissenters illuminate for us the lives of 
their less noted brethren. Thus Fox, the founder of the Quakers, 
was the son of a weaver, and was apprenticed to a shoemaker 
when he could barely read and write. The tinkers, with whom Bun- 
yan was identified by inheritance and occupation, formed a kind 
of hereditary class then held in general contempt. Like his fel- 
lows, Bunyan was illiterate, — illiterate, that is, in the world’s 
sense. His two books were the Bible and Fox’s “ Book of Mar- 
tyrs,” and afterwards some few pious works which his wife brought 
to add to these. Bunyan is accordingly a perfect example — in 
all things but his genius — of this body of readers. The author 
of a great literary work, he yet stands entirely apart from litera- 
ture; writing with an exclusively religious aim in the language of 
the Bible, he finds thousands of readers among the plainer and 
poorer classes. Included in the literary history of England by 
accident, as it were, and not by intention, he throws a flood of 
light upon a social stratum apart from literary circles, which could 
enjoy a prose Paradise indifferent to its glories in the roll of 
Milton’s verse. The enormous sale of the “ Pilgrim’s Progress,” 
and of other religious books of a like character, establishes 
beyond question the extent and needs of such a reading public as 
I have endeavored to describe. Fox’s “ Martyrs” passed through 
nine editions between 1569 and 1684. “ Pilgrim’s Progress,” pub- 
lished about 1678, had reached its tenth edition by 1685. Its 
popularity was further shown by its numerous imitators, against 
whom Bunyan enters formal complaint in doggerel verse prefixed 
to the second part. But even before Bunyan, Symon Patrick had 
published his ‘‘ Parable of the Pilgrims,” which had gone through 
six editions between 1665 and 1689, and the Rev. Richard Bar- 
nard “The Isle of Man, or Legal Proceedings in Manshire 
against Sin,” a work which, published in 1627, reached its tenth 
edition in eight years. An evidence of the continued demand 
for religious books among the lower classes is also found in the 
fact that for many years fifty thousand copies of Watts’s “ Psalms 
and Hymns” were annually printed. The extreme similarity be- 
tween a prose “ Paradise Lost” and such religious allegories as 
we have found to be so widely popular is so obvious that it needs 
no special mention. It only remains to emphasize the fact that 
the circulation of such books was substantially confined to the 
lower and middle classes. From the time when Charles Second 
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expressed his surprise to Dr. Owen that a man of his learning 
could “ sit and hear an illiterate tinker prate,” to the time when 
William Cowper wrote of Bunyan, 


“T name thee not lest so despised a name 
Should move a sneer at thy deserved fame,” 


this was emphatically true of the “ Pilgrim’s Progress.” “It isa 
significant circumstance,’ writes the biographer of Bunyan in 
the “ Encyclopedia Britannica,” — “ it is a significant circumstance 
that, till a recent period, all the numerous editions of the ‘ Pil- 
grim’s Progress’ were evidently meant for the cottage and for the 
servants’ hall; the paper, the printing, the plates, were all of the 
meanest description.” And in the same manner we have but to 
enter the humble but decent cottage of some Puritan or Quaker, 
to realize that the good old woman who placed her prose version 
of Milton beside her Bible and her Fox’s “ Martyrs” did not 
read “ Paradise Lost” as we do for its poetry, but for its pictur- 
esque religion. 

Assuming, then, that these prose versions of Milton were ad- 
dressed mainly to the great body of unliterary readers among the 
Nonconformists, whose few books were apt to be of a similar 
character, just as the rhymed versions were intended for the 
upper class of readers, whose poetic taste was formed on the 
fashionable models of the times, the reason of the translation from 
the French yet remains to be explained. The explanation sug- 
gested by Disraeli, in his “ Curiosities of Literature,” is so trifling 
and superficial that it deserves no serious consideration. ‘There 
is,” he writes, “a prose version of his [Milton’s] ‘ Paradise Lost,’ 
which was innocently translated from the French version of his 
Epic.” By innocently he presumably means in ignorance of the 
fact that the work was originally English. A more probable, if 
not more satisfactory, explanation is to be found in the fact that 
the French version of St. Maur, apparently the one used by all 
the English retranslators, was in prose, and that it might have 
been employed, together with the poem itself, as a help in re- 
ducing the inverted Miltonie sentence to a prose order. That a 
complete reorganization, an entire reversal of verbal order, would 
be necessary in many cases in the transmuting of Milton from 
poetry to prose is at once apparent. Take, for instance, the open- 
ing lines of the second book : — 


“ High on a throne of royal state, which far 
Outshone the wealth of Ormus and of Ind, 
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Or where the gorgeous East with richest hand, 
Showers on her kings barbaric pearl and gold, 
Satan exalted sat.” 


In the prose version the whole passage is reversed, and the subject 
placed at the beginning of the sentence : — 

“Satan was seated on a throne of royal state, which by far 
outshone the wealth of Ormus or of India,” etc. It is not impos- 
sible that with such transpositions a French version, in which the 
text had already been reduced to the prose order, might have been 
used with advantage. At any rate, I can think of no more prob- 
able explanation. 

In spite of his enormous fame, Milton has never been a popular 
poet as Shakespeare is popular, never perhaps even as Scott is 
popular, or as Byron was in his day and generation. Many look 
upon Milton’s longer poems much as Mr. Walter Bagehot did 
upon Gibbon’s “ Decline and Fall,” and they are willing to pay 
them any tribute except that of reading them to the end. Yet 
more of the popular theology can probably be traced to “ Para- 
dise Lost” than to any other single book beside the Bible. It is 
fair to assume that this significant fact is largely due to the vari- 
ous popular versions which we have been considering, and more 
especially to those in prose. Written, as we have conjectured, for 
those unknown thousands whose faith was both unquestioning and 
absorbing, the peculiar theology of the great Puritan epic was 
thus made a living part of the popular belief. Read with the 
Bible as a semi-devotional work, but little separation was preserved 
between the teachings of the two.! 

If there were space, much might be said about the intrinsic in- 
terest of these prose versions, apart from the curious speculations 
which they suggest. The poem in its changed estate seems as 
grievously altered as Milton’s archangel ruined. By the turn of 
a phrase, the change of a word, it loses its “ transcendant bright- 
ness ;”’ reduced to unadorned prose its theological disquisitions 
read like the discourse of a Puritan divine. 

Matthew Arnold has selected Milton out of all English poets 
as the conspicuous example of the “grand manner.” In the 
sonorous roll of his majestic verse, nothing can possibly sound 
mean or trivial; the thing said is glorified in the saying. But in 
the prose versions we have sense divorced from sound, the matter 
without the manner, and we are in a position to study Milton 
from a novel point of view. No poetry could come out of such a 


1 I am indebted for this suggestion to Dr. Horace Howard Furness. 
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double distillment unimpaired, its subtle essence must be lost in 
the process, but of all the great English poets Milton is perhaps 
the least able to survive it. The Miltonic “ linked thunderbolts ” 
have but to become in the translation “ thunderbolts linked to- 
gether,” and somehow the volatile power has oozed out of them. 
The account of the angel Gabriel’s meal with Adam is only ren- 
dered tolerable by Milton’s art. In prose it reads: “ What God 
gives to man, who is in part spiritual, may not be found ungrateful 
food for purest spirits; and these pure intelligential substances 
require some sort of food, as well as doth your rational ; and both 
contain within them every lower organ of sense by which they 
hear, see, smell, touch, and taste; and tasting concoct, digest, 
assimilate, and turn corporeal to incorporeal ... so they sat 
down and began to eat; the angel not as a spirit, as some divines 
would make us believe, but with keen dispatch of hunger, and 
concocted heat, to digest food.” The slightest change often pro- 
duces the most lamentable results. Thus instead of 


** And the torrid clime 


Smote on him sore beside vaulted with fire,” 
we read, 


“The heat of hell embarrassed him greatly, for it was sur- 
rounded and covered with fire,” while the noble line, 


“Oh friends ! why come not on these victors proud,” 
becomes 


“Friends! what’s the matter these proud conquerors don’t 
come on?” 

I must refrain from giving further examples, but I highly 
recommend a study of the translation itself. It suggests many 
speculations. We ask ourselves how far Milton’s greatness con- 
sists of his “grand manner ;” how even a commentator could 
reconcile the desecration of “ Paradise Lost” with his hopes of 
happiness; and in spite of explanations we still wonder why a 
Paradise thus doubly ruined should have gone through at least 
eight prose editions, and have been six times done into rhyme or 
amended verse. 


Henry S. Pancoast. 


GERMANTOWN, PHILADELPHIA, PENNSYLVANIA. 
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THE PRELUDES OF HARPER’S FERRY. 


II.— JOHN BROWN, GUERRILLA. 


“ Circassia has about 550,000. 

“ Switzerland, 2,037,030. 

“ Guerilla warfare See Life of Lord Wellington Page 71 to Page 75 
(Mina) See also Page 102 some valuable hints in same Book. See also 
Page 196 some most important instructions to officers. See also same 
Book Page 235 these words Deep and narrow defiles where 300 men 
would suffise to check an army. See also Page 236 on top of Page.” 


This entry, in ink, I copy from another memorandum-book of 
John Brown’s, somewhat stouter than the one just analyzed, and 
slightly out of repair. Two leaves are missing from the front; 
and the front cover, of leather, apparently went with them. The 
pasteboard substitute bears the following inscription: “ This book 
of mems. was given me by Mrs. Brown at North Elba, Deer., 
1859. J.M. McKim.” It is in the main a diary for the years 
1857-59, but on page [16] are three entries pertaining to cattle, 
of which one is dated January 1, 1855, when Brown was prob- 
ably at Akron, O., and another May 7, 1855, when he was cer- 
tainly at Rockford, Ill. The debit of the former date, ‘“ Horace 
Hawkins, To balance of accounts 1.38,” is noticeable chiefly as 
a reminder of the pseudonym, “ Nelson Hawkins,” which was 
Brown’s favorite of his varied assortment in use from the time 
when he was “ wanted ” for “ treason ” in Kansas, to the catastro- 
phe at Harper’s Ferry. 

It is probable that the missing leaves contained entries for 
1856, in September of which year Brown evaded the warrant for 
his arrest issued by Governor Geary, and bade good-by for a 
while to the distracted territory of Kansas. On the first of the 
remaining pages is a list of “ good stopping places between Iowa 
City & Tabor [Fremont County, Iowa],” the latter town lying 
on his northern route in the above exodus, and being about to 
serve him as headquarters and rendezvous. Below, penciled in a 
bold hand, we read, ‘Owen Brown [senior] died May 8th 1856,” 
and “ Fredk Brown was killed Aug 30th 1856 [in the Border- 
Ruffian raid on Osawatomie].” Midway on the page stands this 
item: “ Expence on Company horse sold in Iowa for $100, was 
$9.55.” 

The Company referred to was that irregular body commanded 
by Brown in 1856, called the “ Free-State Regular Volunteers of 
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Kansas,” whose covenant, articles of enlistment, and by-laws were 
copied out for Mr. Sanborn by Brown from the memorandum- 
book before me, and will be found on pages 287-290 of the Life 
of Brown. A few insignificant changes and omissions were acci- 
dentally made in the transcribing and need not be recorded here. 
The autographic roll of privates, on the other hand, suffered con- 
siderably in the double copying. For example, ‘ Hauser” was 
utterly disguised in print as “ Hereson ;” and even the surname 
of W. H. Leeman, the only one afterwards found on the list of 
the Harper’s Ferry band, was inexactly spelt with a single e. 

Before passing to the entries for 1857 and the two succeeding 
years, let us revert to the extract with which we opened this chap- 
ter. The “ Life of Lord Wellington” cited by Brown for its 
bearing on guerrilla warfare turns out to have been Joachim Hay- 
ward Stocqueler’s “ Life of Field Marshal the Duke of Welling- 
ton,” published in London in 1852. Brown’s references are 
to the first of two volumes. Pages 71 to 75 relate to Welling- 
ton’s defensive attitude after Ciudad Rodrigo yielded to the 
French on July 16, 1810. He was assisted, says his biographer, 
“by the growth, activity, intelligence and determination of the 
Spanish Guerillas,” whose operations Stocqueler proceeds to de- 
scribe at some length. ‘Mina, a chief possessing great authority 
and ability,” dispersed his troops in small parties, and quickly re- 
assembled them, on one occasion defeating 2,000 French. Of this 
personage John Brown made a note in parentheses; but he passed 
over as of little weight — perhaps owing to different conditions — 
the testimony, on page 74, of a British officer who served in the 
campaigns of 1809-14. 


“ Do not suppose,” says this officer, “that we give the like credit to 
the Guerrillas as you have done in England ; for, however they may have 
annoyed and even distressed the enemy, and rendered necessary the em- 
ployment of large bodies of troops to keep up communication, they never 
could nor would have liberated their country. This petty mountain war- 
fare could not lead to great results, while their miserable armies only 
entered the plains to be dispersed, and, but for our forces, all the best 
and accessible countries of every province were permanently subdued.” 


The “ valuable hints” on page 102 were contained in Welling- 
ton’s warning to the people of Portugal to be prepared for a 
renewal of the French invasion, to conceal their valuables and 
provisions, and to bury objects of plunder. 

The “ most important instructions to officers” were hints as to 
discipline and cooking, with praise of the French mess. 
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On page 235 Stocqueler is summarizing the topography of 
Spain. “ Here, then,” says he, “we have a chaos of mountains, 
where we meet at every step huge fallen masses of rock and earth, 
yawning fissures, deep and narrow defiles, where 300 men would 
suffice to check an army,” ete. The picture is continued at the 
top of page 236: “ Isolated towns, either perched upon eminences 
or enclosed within walls; villages remote from each other, and 
half savage; a people proud, sober, brave and ferocious — such 
are the elements which render this a country eminently adapted 
for defensive warfare, and almost impossible to be conquered.” 

Indicative of a comprehensive scheme — whether of defense or 
of running off of slaves, who can say ?— is the following entry by 
John Brown directly opposite the minutes relating to the native 
strongholds of Schamyl, Tell, and Mina : — 


“ Fayettville North Carolina head of navigation on Cape Fear River 
Alleghany Pa Pittsburg 
Frankford Pa Bridesburg 
Pikesville Maryland Pikeville 
Augusta Georgia Augusta 
St Louis Missouri 
Baton Rouge Louisiana 
Mount Vernon Allabama 
Charleston South Carolina 
Washington D C 
Little Rock Arkansas 
San Antonio Texas 
Apalachicola at Chattahoochee : 
& St Augustine Florida.” 


We may never know the exact date at which the above memo- 
randa were made. Richard Realf reports in a large way that in 
Canada, in 1858, John Brown “ stated that he had read all the 
books upon insurrectionary warfare that he could lay his hands 
on: the Roman warfare ..., Schamyl..., Toussaint... ,” ete. 
To Realf, as to Sanborn, Brown, who “ had followed the military 
career of Napoleon with great interest,” unquestionably declared 
that he had visited the Continental battlefields in the fall of 
1849, with a view to learning what he could for the warfare he 
even then contemplated. Not much could be done in the two or 
three weeks he appears to have had for business and sight-seeing 
together. Waterloo, Leipsic, and Jena were accessible, but had 
few lessons for the guerrilla; Switzerland there is no record of 


his having reached. a 
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What had happened in the interval between 1845, up to which 
time militant John Brown is undiscoverable, and 1849? His re- 
moval to Springfield, Mass., in 1846; the transportation of his 
family thence to North Elba in 1848-49. According to Sanborn, 
‘soon after Brown’s arrival in Springfield, he had begun to com- 
municate his purpose of attacking slavery by force to the colored 
men whom he found to be worthy of trust ;” and Thomas Thomas, 
a fugitive from Maryland, is named as one such. Thomas was 
engaged by Brown as a porter, and, as a preliminary to his en- 
trance upon his duties, received from his employer “ the outlines of 
his plan to liberate the slaves, and was invited to join in the enter- 
prise, which he agreed to do.” The incident is an odd one, and 
the testimony is neither first-hand nor specific; nor is it much 
helped by another alleged circumstance, that “ Thomas was after- 
wards sent by Brown to look up Madison Washington, the leader 
of the courageous slaves of the vessel Creole, who was wanted as 
a leader among the colored recruits that were to join the band of 
liberators.” But did Washington or any of his black Virginians 
ever venture back to their native land, which sought in vain their 
extradition from England, with a view to making an example of 
them as fugitives and “ mutineers ” ? 

Some time in 1848-49 Brown contributed to the “ Ram’s Horn,” 
a journal published in New York by colored men, the article 
**Sambo’s Mistakes,” already referred to. In this, Sambo is re- 
proached with currying favor with the whites “ by tamely sub- 
mitting to every species of indignity, contempt, and wrong, instead 
of nobly resisting their brutal aggressions from principle.” 

The passage of the Fugitive Slave Law in 1850, and the con- 
sequent revolt of the Northern conscience, filled Brown with hope 
of a rapid multiplication of abolitionists. On November 28 he 
wrote to his wife from Springfield : “ I of course keep encouraging 
my colored friends to ‘ trust in God, and keep their powder dry.’ 
] did so to-day, at Thanksgiving meeting, publicly.” Soon after 
this he formed these friends into a “ Branch of the United States 
League of Gileadites,” and drew up for them “ Words of Advice,” 
how to act concertedly against kidnappers. This document opens 
with the declaration: ‘“ Nothing so charms the American people 
as personal bravery. Witness the case of Cinques, of everlasting 
memory, on board the Amistad.” Of Madison Washington and 
the Creole, not a word. The scope of the organization was 
purely defensive, and John Brown’s part in it he looked upon as 
au attempt to “ revive their broken spirits.” 
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In August, 1854, he wrote to his namesake : “ If you or any of 
my family are disposed to go to Kansas or Nebraska, with a view 
to help defeat Satan and his legions in that direction, I have not 
a word to say; but I feel committed to operate in another part 
of the field. If I were not so committed, I would be on my way 
this fall.” It is not clear what he meant by the sentence in ital- 
ies. His five sons emigrated to the new Territory in the autumn, 
and a letter of John Brown, Jr., dated June 22, 1855, shows the 
father to have made inquiries respecting the cost of living there, 
and the chances of his being able to resume his business as a sur- 
veyor. On June 27, at Syracuse, N. Y., Brown publicly solicited 
arms for his sons and their Free State neighbors. By October he 
had joined them and was fully committed to the common armed 
resistance to Border Ruffianism, and within twelve months be- 
came a full-fledged guerrilla chieftain, “ John Brown of Osawato- 
mie.” In September, 1856, he was a fugitive, and began his 
extraordinary career of disguises and plottings that ended at 
Charlestown, Va. 

His journey northward is marked in the memorandum-book be- 
fore us by the list (on page [9]) begun on December 22, 1856, 
of persons with whom he “ Left Subscription paper,” and the 
several places in Ohio, Central New York (“with F Douglas & 
Daniel Anthony Esqs”), and Springfield, Mass. “Iam trying,” 
he said openly, “ to raise from twenty to twenty-five thousand dol- 
lars in the free States to enable me to continue my efforts in the 
cause of freedom.” In the first week of January, 1857, Brown 
had reached Boston, and made himself known to the Kansas State 
Committee, of which George L. Stearns was chairman. At 
Brown’s request, Mr. Stearns wrote his name and official title on 
page [6] of the memorandum-book. On the next leaf occurs this 
contemporaneous entry: “ Remington & Sons Ilion stop at Herki- 
mer (can make spears).” These were the pikes, meant for arming 
his slave recruits, contracted for with Charles Blair of Collins- 
ville, Conn., on March 30,1857; and here at last we feel that we 
really behold the dawn of Harper’s Ferry. 

With January 12, 1857, on which day Brown wrote to Augustus 
Wattles in Kansas, the book becomes a more or less regular 
diary, and is especially valuable for its minutes of correspond- 
ence, incomplete as they are, as well as for traces of his restless 
wanderings. On page [15], among several New York city ad- 
dresses, we find: “Col H Forbes No 41 East 15th 3 Doors East 
of Union Square,” of, by subsequent correction, “ No 212 Broad- 
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way NY.” This British adventurer, who had served under Gari- 
baldi, captivated Brown at first sight, and readily assumed the 
post of drill-master under the Yankee Mina. The date of their 
first meeting is perhaps recorded in this entry on page [16]: 
** Must see Col Forbes by April 17th [1857].” Forbes began at 
once to draw on the proceeds of Brown’s “ subscription papers ” — 
$400 on April 27, $200 on April 29, the full limit. Brown, mean- 
while, had passed westward on his way to Tabor and Springdale, 
Towa, at which latter place his secret-service company was forming 
ready to Forbes’s hand. But Forbes preferred the flesh-pots of 
New York, went on printing his guerrilla “ Manual,” and only 
reached Tabor in August. 

On page [16] Brown notes: “ Enquire of Jonas Jones Esqr 
Tabor Freemont Co. Iowa: for letters for Nelson Hawkins” — 
that is, Brown himself. On June 8, 1857, at Hudson, O.: 
“Wrote A Wattles, & Wim Phillips both to write Jas Smith at 
Tabor Iowa.” Sanborn prints this letter to Wattles signed with 
the new alias, “ James Smith,” on page 393 of his Biography, and 
the reply on page 394. On June 9 Brown made a fresh effort to 
draw his drill-master after him, witness this entry on page [21]: 
* Wrote Col Forbes to meet me at Bennet House Cleveland on 
the 17th June without fail.” “June 11th Wrote Joseph Bryant 
to give assistance to Forbes if satisfyed he was ready to join me 
not otherwise.” Bryant was a New York friend who kept watch 
on Forbes, and Sanborn prints (pp. 889, 390) his reports, in which 
he evidently wavered between his perception that Forbes was a 
“dead beat,” and his faith in him as an honest man. Brown 
addressed him once more on this subject as follows, page [23] : 
“ Wrote order to Joseph Bryant Esqr East 41st Street New York 
(Union Drove Yard) to collect $600, of Col Forbes if he had 
drawn it; & is not coming on at once; or to send my letter to 
Callender, & also to write Nelson Hawkins at Iowa City Iowa: 
Care Dr J Bowen June 2d 1857.” On the same day, page [24]: 
“ Wrote W H D Callender State Bank Hartford not to pay over 
to Forbes till further advised also to write me Care of Dr Jesse 
Bowen Iowa City, Iowa June 22d at Cleveland.” “June 29th 
Wrote Joseph Bryant Col Forbes, & D Lee Child; all that I 
leave here Cleveland this day for Tabor, lowa; & advise Forbes, 
& Child, to call on Jonas Jones.” 

By July 6 Brown was in Iowa City, by August 8 in Tabor. 
This last was a heavy day for correspondence: letters to Wattles, 


Realf, William Phillips, his old lieutenant James H. Holmes, ap- 
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parently as to the advisability of his being on hand at the fall 
election in Kansas; to wife and children; to Edwin Morton, of 
Gerrit Smith’s family. On August 12, still at Tabor, he wrote 
to his New Haven friends, “ Prof Twining & Dr Bacon.” “ Aug 
138th Wrote F B Sanborn & Mass State Kansas Committee same 
time.” This is the first mention of his future biographer. ‘ Aug 
14th Wrote Charles Blair of Collinsville Conn about contract 
[for pikes] & to write me through Jonas Jones.” Blair's reply is 
given by Sanborn on page 378. Forbes, meanwhile, had arrived 
at his post. We read on page [26] : — 
* Jonas Jones Cr 

By 6 baskets Corn Six 

By board of Self & Owen from 7th Aug at Noon 

By board of Forbes from Sunday 9th at Noon.” 


* Sept 10th Wrote Gerrit Smith, S P Chase, J B Jr, & George 
L Stearns.” ‘Sept 11th Wrote Theodore Parker. Also: Charles 
Blair. F B Sanborn.” The letter to Parker acknowledged an 
“ immediate want of some five hundred or one thousand dollars 
for secret service, and no questions asked.” Between entries of 
September 16 and 21 occurs this list : — 


“ (Faithful) 
Jas Redpath 
M F Conway 
Wm Phillips 
Daniel Foster.” 


* Oct 2d Wrote F B Sanborn, & others through him ; at Boston: 
in way of report.” This letter is printed by Sanborn on page 398, 
but is there dated October 1, at Tabor. It tells of Brown’s drill- 
ing with his son under Forbes. “ Oct 5th Wrote E B Whitman, 
John T Jones, & S L Adair by Tidd for money.” This is the 
first mention of another of the Harper’s Ferry band, Charles P. 
Tidd. “Oct 12 Wrote John & Jason not to reply: till I should 
write them again.” He was about to revisit Kansas. “ Oct 
31st Wrote John by Forbes, & by Mail also gave Forbes $35, for 
expences.” ‘ Oct 31st Let Forbes have Two blankets.” “ Nov 
18th Gave J E Cook $82.68 Gave Do 2.00” —still another of 
the Harper’s Ferry company. ‘ Dec 29th Realf began to board 
at Noon with Townsend.” 

The year 1858 opened with Brown sufficiently in debt to William 
Maxson of Springdale, Iowa, for board of his embryo guerrillas, 
and on January 15 he started East to replenish his funds and to 
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hasten the crisis. The day before, he “ Left with men at Spring- 
dale 8 Copies Forbes Extracts 2 Copies Forbes Manual 1 Copy 
Army of the United States.” Forbes had already departed, and 
was soon to menace the enterprise with exposure. “ Jany 21st 
Wrote Forbes through John.” By the 28th Brown was with 
Frederick Douglass in Rochester, N. Y. From this place, “ Jany 
30th Wrote Wife & Children; & Ruth in particular about Henry 
going to School &e”” — that most pathetic letter printed by San- 
.born on page 440, Henry being Ruth’s husband, and the “ school” 
being Brown’s rash and perilous adventure; the letter, too, in 
which Brown first and most distinctly expressed a realizing sense 
of his being an instrument of the Almighty. 

On February 1, 1858, he “ Wrote G L S[tearns] saying I 
would give him notice before using Check or Draft & return his 
Letter of credit on receipt of it, & to write N Hawkins Care of 
Wm J Watkins Rochester N Y at once.” On the same date, 
“ Wrote F B Sanborn in regard to many things,” and the next 
day “Theodore Parker & Mr Higginson.” Of all, as we know, 
he begged aid in raising “ five hundred to eight hundred dollars 
within the next sixty days,” “ for carrying out an important meas- 
ure in which the world has a deep interest, as well as Kansas” — 
as he wrote to Parker; “for the perfecting of by far the most 
important undertaking of my whole life” — as he wrote to Hig- 
ginson. Noticeable in this correspondence is Brown’s distrust 
of the two men with whom he had had the closest personal inter- 
course, Stearns and Sanborn. He had either been franker with 
Parker, or had felt that this clergyman’s intuitions were keener. 
In the letter of February 2 to him Brown says: “I have written 
to some of our mutual friends in regard to it [the raising of the 
new secret-service money ], but they none of them understand my 
views as well as you do, and I cannot explain without their first 
committing themselves more than I know of their doing.” And 
again, more explicitly: “ I have written George L. Stearns, Esq., 
of Medford, and Mr. F. B. Sanborn, of Concord ; but I am not 
informed as to how deeply-dyed Abolitionists those friends are.” 
To the Rev. T. W. Higginson he appears to be making his first 
communication, yet he says: “I have been told that you are both 
a true man and a true Abolitionist, and I partly believe the whole 
story ...1 have written Rev. Theodore Parker, George L. 
Stearns, and F. B. Sanborn, Esqs., on the subject, but I do not 
know as either Mr. Stearns or Mr. Sanborn are Abolitionists. I 
suppose they are.” In fact, neither of these gentlemen had been 
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conspicuously associated with the Garrisonian body, as had both 
Parker and Higginson. Of Abolitionists Brown asked no certifi- 
cate except their readiness for forcible measures against slavery. 
To Theodore Parker he named Parker Pillsbury as possibly one 
such. ‘Do you not know of some parties whom you could induce 
to give their abolition theories a thoroughly practical shape? .. . 
Do you think any of my Garrisonian friends, either at Boston, 
Worcester, or any other place, can be induced to supply a little 
‘straw’ if I will absolutely make ‘ bricks’ ? ” 

On February 5: “ Wrote J Brown Jr abot going to W & many 
other things.” From Sanborn (page 450) we learn that “ W” 
stands for Washington, and that the son was urged to go there 
and try to raise money of Congressmen. Also: — 


“T have been thinking that I would like to have you make a trip to 
Bedford, Chambersburg, Gettysburg, and Uniontown, in Pennsylvania, 
traveling slowly along, and inquiring out every man on the way, or every 
family of the right stripe, and getting acquainted with them as much as 
you could. When you look at the location of those places you will 
readily perceive the advantage of getting up some acquaintance in those 
parts.” 

+ On February 6: “ Wrote F B Sanborn freely about C F [Col. 
Forbes] saying write me as before directed.” Forbes had been 
writing letters to Sanborn, Sumner, and Dr. Howe, holding them 
responsible for the termination of his engagement with Brown 
and consequent pecuniary distress. February 9: “ Wrote J BJr 
returning F[orbes’s] Letter, &c.” Sanborn prints this extraor- 
dinary letter of Brown in full on page 432. Forbes had written 
to Brown under date of January 27 in care of his son. Brown 
desires the latter to return the communication as if it had been 
withheld, on the ground that the elder Brown would regard it as 
“highly offensive and insulting ;” and further to inform Forbes 
that “I [i. e., John Brown, Jr.] was trying to send you a little 
assistance myself — say about forty dollars,’ whereas this lay 
wholly in the father’s intention, who, if the rebuke had the desired 
effect on Forbes, “ would like to get a draft for forty dollars, pay- 
able to his order, and remit him at once.” 

Brown continued his pressure on his Eastern confidants. “ Feb 
10th Wrote G L Stearns & Mr Sanborn to know if they can 
meet me at Gerrit Smiths. Wrote Charles Blair to direct Freight 
[the pikes] to E A Fobes Ashtabula, Ohio; & to write me at 
Lindenville; Care of E. A. Fobes.” ‘ Feby 12th Wrote T W 
Higginson Worcester Mass asking him to meet me at G Smiths 
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with Stearns & Sanborn.” This is the letter in which Brown de- 
fined his present purpose as “ [Underground] Railroad business 
on a somewhat extended scale; a measure “that I feel sure 
would awaken in you something more than a common interest if 
you could understand it.” Mr. Sanborn alone answered the call 
to Peterboro’, when Brown unfolded his Southern plan of cam- 
paign, showed his provisional “Constitution,” and received the 
necessary encouragement. 

From Peterboro’ he proceeded to Brooklyn, where he held con- 
sultations with his colored friends, particularly the Rev. J. W. 
Loguen, a frequent correspondent, as our memorandum - book 
shows. From that city on February 27, “ Wrote F B Sanborn 
about books and Drilling & to enclose to Jas N Gloucester: for 
next Two or Three days.” The reference to books is thus ex- 
plained by text (Sanborn, p. 443): “ I want to put into the hands 
of my young men copies of Plutarch’s ‘ Lives,’ Irving’s * Life of 
Washington,’ the best-written Life of Napoleon, and other similar 
books, together with maps and statistics of States.” The “ Drill- 
ing ” was innocent “ best white cotton drilling.” 

March 4: “ Wrote John to enclose to S’phen Smith Philadel- 
phia.” Brown was now in Boston at the American House, where, 
beside his coal fire, he proposed to Sanborn the seizing of Har- 
per’s Ferry — “ putting it as a question, rather, without expressing 
his own purpose.” To his son he wrote as above (Sanborn, p. 
451) :— 

*“ As it may require some time to hunt out friends at Bedford, Cham- 
bersburg, Gettysburg, Hagerstown, Md., or even Harper's Ferry, Va., 
I would like to have you arrange your business so as to set out very soon, 
unless you hear to the contrary from me right away. Have pretty much 
concluded not to have you go to Washington.” 


Brown was next due in Philadelphia, March 15, to confer with 
the Rev. Stephen Smith and other colored men of that city, to- 
gether with Frederick Douglass. Towards the end of the month 
he was at North Elba; on April 2 at Peterboro’, whence he re- 
paired to St. Catherine’s, Canada. From this place: “ April 8th 
Wrote J Brown Jr about Mr Case & to have him Case & John 
write me to Allex E Fobes.” Case was a nurseryman near 
Rochester, and, from the letter, it appears that he had undertaken 
the commission formerly assigned to the younger Brown, namely, 
“ hunting up every person and family of the reliable kind about, 
at, or near Bedford, Chambersburg, Gettysburg, and Carlisle, in 
Pennsylvania, and also Hagerstown and vicinity, Maryland, and 
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Harper's Ferry, Va.” Between the middle and the end of April 
Brown had journeyed to Springdale, Iowa, and back to Chicago, 
where he wrote to his family that part of his company had arrived 
on April 28. The following entry relates to these: “1858 May 
Ist Ten persons began to board with Mr Barber 29th April at 
Dinner Three others began may 1st at Breakfast.” Brown spoke 
of them as “shepherds,” and his enterprise as ‘* wool business.” 

Revisiting Chatham, in Canada West, he was apprised by San- 
born of For ‘bes’s threats to publish the conspiracy, and responded 
on May 5 (“ Wrote F B Sanborn about F’; haste for funds”). 
On May 11, the day after holding a convention at Chatham among 
the fugitive slaves settled there, he again addressed Sanborn, as 
well as Gerrit Smith, on the same subject; on the 12th, “ Wrote 
Wife, & Children about 7’, prospects, money, Flour,” ete. (San- 
born, p. 455); on the 13th, Dr. Howe, “ about /” &e;” on the 
14th, Higginson and Sanborn “ about /’ matters hinting to ques- 
tion #’ about where I am or was.” ‘ You can say with perfect 
truth to F.,”’ he wrote to Mr. Sanborn, “ that you do not know 
what has etaten of me; and you might ask him when he last 
heard from me, and where I was at the time.” 

Meanwhile his company were eating him up, and he was bor- 
rowing of them and of their keeper : — 


“May 13 Kagi left boarding with Mr [ Barber 7] at this date after 
Dinner 
Mr Barber Cr By cash lent me $10 
Richard Realf Cr By cash loaned me $10.84 
George B Gill Cr By cash loaned me $10.00 
Charles Whipple Cr By cash for Owen 0.75 
C W Moffatt Cr By cash 0.50 
. ss By paid Bowersock 1.50.” 
Another embarrassment arose from a warning from Mr. Stearns 
not to use the Kansas defense arms in his possession for any other 
purpose, and a summons to New York. On May 19 Brown re- 
plied: “* Wrote G LS about his Two letters [May 14, 15]; Ex- 
pences &e; urgently.” But go to New York he did, and then 
to Boston, where the Virginia raid was postponed and a tempo- 
rary interdict placed upon the use of the arms except in Kansas. 
Thither our disappointed guerrilla chief now betook himself. He 
left Boston on June 3, he reached Lawrence, Kansas, on June 25. 
Midway, on June 16, he wrote a letter to his family, after which 
entry his memorandum-book is silent till April 5, 1859. 


In the interval, taking the name of “ Capt. Shubel Morgan,” 
VOL. XV. — NO. 85. 5 
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and, for further disguise, letting his beard grow, he had formed a 
new company in the Territory, established a kind of fort near the 
Missouri border, crossed the line on December 20, 1858, and res- 
cued ten slaves, and then slowly convoyed them to Canada, which 
was reached on March 12, 1859. Sanborn prints -(p. 519) an- 
other diary, beginning March 10, 1859, at Detroit, and, with a 
pause from March 25 to June 18, ending September 9. The 
missing entries are found in our memorandum-book, but are of 
little interest for our present purpose. 

Stitched in among the blank pages which succeed is a small 
fragment of blue paper indorsed “ Due Jason $10,” and with 
these lines penciled on the front : — 


to be peacible be 
“All peacible proslavery citizens known ,shall net protected in their 
lives and property. 
direct or indirect 
* All injurious action , or information of that kind commu” 


And with this seeming rough draft of articles xxxiv. (“ Neu- 
trals”) and xxxv. (“ No needless waste’) of his Chatham pro- 
visional Constitution, I take leave of John Brown of Harper’s 
Ferry — logically and historically, the right man in the right 
place ; ethically, as one views him from the standpoint of Chris- 
tian non-resistance or “ Christian” war. His second memoran- 
dum-book, like his first, is now in the Boston Public Library ; for 
what would John Brown have been without Boston ? 


Wendell Phillips Garrison. 
New York, N. Y. 





ETHICS AND ECONOMICS. 


Ir is an interesting coincidence that the father of political 
economy should also have been a professor of moral philosophy, 
and that, while expounding a science in which personal interest is 
said to be the principal factor or the universal postulate, he should 
make sympathy the basis of morals. The fact is all the more in- 
teresting to the present age, because it is discovering so clearly 
that all wealth is social in its nature; that what the individual 
possesses, or claims to possess, is, in most cases at least, the joint 
product of his fellow-creatures with himself. The individual does 
not determine the whole value of wealth, if he indeed determines 
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any of it. No doubt the fact has been clear enough to other 
periods besides our own, when any reflection was given to it, but 
its force and significance form the peculiar point of view in mod- 
ern economic discussions. The effect of improved machinery, in- 
ventions, and of transportation has so connected distant parts of 
the globe, and so greatly modified or increased the interdependence 
of individuals upon each other, that the “ solidarity ” of human in- 
terests and duties, as the French aptly call it, has become a more 
apparent and important fact than ever before. He did not see the 
matter as it is appreciated to-day, although some of the doctrines 
by which he revolutionized modern trade are based upon this very 
principle. The moral tone of his work on “ Wealth” might 
have suggested it. Both his economies and his ethics issued from 
the same crucible, and the former is more colored by reflections 
drawn from the sphere of the latter than is usual with such works ; 
especially such as have followed in the footsteps of Ricardo. The 
very fact that he made the social instinct of sympathy the basis 
of morals may explain his moralizing tendencies in the “ Wealth 
of Nations.” For it was easy to remark the injustice that is 
frequently incident to the inequalities of distribution, and hence 
a nature which found its moral impulses in pity for suffering could 
scarcely avoid giving some ethical coloring to a discussion of 
wealth, where so much wrong comes from the pursuit of self- 
interest against the rights of others. But whatever speculations 
may be indulged about the nearness of his conceptions to modern 
ethico-economic ideas, it is certain that he drew no broad line of 
distinction between the two sciences as they are known to-day. 
He was less interested in defining their respective boundaries than 
in the study of facts, the formulation of laws, and their moral ap- 
plication to the welfare of man. He simply treated the subjects 
as connected, without assuming consciously that they were either 
distinct or correlated sciences. 

The first tendency, however, was for the two subjects to drift 
apart and each to become independent. It would be interesting 
to trace the causes of this, which would be found in both the in- 
tellectual and the economical developments of the past. In the 
former it is due to the general differentiation of the sciences from 
the origin of philosophy to the present day; in the latter it is the 
growing knowledge of the vast and complicated field of economic 
forces which have to be examined apart from other subjects, if 
any reasonable limits at all are to be assigned to the investigation. 
In both departments the tendency to reparation may be reduced 
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to one principle, namely, that force in the intellectual world pro- 
ducing the special sciences which is the division of labor in the 
economical sphere. The distinction between ethics and economics 
reached its maximum degree of clearness and development in 
Ricardo and what is known as the “ Manchester School,” and 
however irrefutable and convincing its definitions, facts, and argu- 
ments may be, the tendency has led to consequences against which 
the socialistic movement to-day is a legitimate reaction. Political 
economy is defined by the old school as the science of wealth ; ethics, 
the science of conduct; and the difference between wealth and con- 
duct is assumed to be great enough to keep the two sciences distinct 
and without any mutual relations. The expansion of these con- 
ceptions would seem to confirm this assumption. Thus the science 
of wealth is the science of the laws of its production and distribu- 
tion, of the laws of exchange, of the laws regulating price, value, 
wages, rent, interest, etc. These are all phenomena which can be 
studied much as we study the phenomena of physics and chemistry. 
They have a similar uniformity of sequence, and can be formu- 
lated in the same way. The science of conduct, or ethics, is dis- 
tinctly regarded as the science of what ought to be, of the duties 
of honesty, courage, temperance, humanity, chastity, obedience, 
ete., and so is contrasted with economies as the ideal is contrasted 
with the real. Economics is supposed to teach what is, or what 
occurs, and not what ought to be, or ought to occur. This is 
assumed to make it clear that the two sciences have nothing to do 
with each other. This conception of the matter is not to be dis- 
puted as false in every relation. It may as well be admitted, once 
for all, that it is wholly true in so far as the two subjects are pure 
sciences. In this sense they are distinct. The investigation of 
the laws regulating the incidents of production and distribution is 
purely explanatory of facts and events: the investigation of the 
laws for regulating conduct is /egislative of ends and duties. The 
laws of one are physical, the laws of the other are jural. The 
difference between them is the difference between the declarative 
and the imperative. This suffices to establish a radical and unim- 
peachable distinction between the two sciences. 

But if this were all, we should be at a loss to explain Carlyle’s 
lifelong and bitter denunciation of political economy as the 
“dismal science,” and the universal revolt of the present day 
against the divorce of ethics and economics which the distinction 
drawn has seemed to imply. The truth is, that distinctions are 
too frequently taken to be absolute. They may be in some cases, 
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but we have no right to generalize from these particular instances 
to others which contain different subject-matter. By that we 
commit a fallacy of accident. Distinctions often hold true only 
for certain relations. When the point of view is changed the dis- 
tinction may no longer be useful. This can be shown to be true 
in the case of ethics and economics. They are scien-es, it is true, 
and they are sciences which can be radically distinguished in their 
formal and, to some extent, in their material aspects. But both 
are occupied with human action and human interests, and however 
distinct they may be in their objects, they cannot be kept wholly 
apart from each other in regard to the questions growing out of 
human interests and action. The essential weakness of the dis- 
tinction laid down and defended so strenuously by most econo- 
mists, apparently in all relations of the two subjects, is that it is 
an abstract one. The distinction, for instance, between ethics and 
politics can never be absolute or wholly concrete: their principles 
interpenetrate. They at least partly coincide, because they have 
the same subject-matter for consideration. Indeed, politics, as a 
science, is but one division of ethics in its widest import, and this 
suffices to keep them in a close relation practically as well as theo- 
retically. Unfortunately the tendency of practice the world over 
is to keep them apart as much as possible, probably because the 
contagion of laissez faire which has dominated economics has 
extended its virus to the political domain, and in removing the 
restrictions upon liberty of conduct has also removed the concep- 
tion of moral responsibility with them. But however that may 
be, the distinction between ethics and economies has some anal- 
ogies with that between ethics and politics, although less general. 
We can keep chemistry and geometry independent of each other 
because the phenomena, relations, and forces with which they 
have to deal are wholly distinct; one deals with dynamic affini- 
ties and quantitative combinations, and the other with space rela- 
tions. In a similar way we may keep geology and ethics inde- 
pendent of each other. Human conduct is not concerned materi- 
ally with the laws and history of the earth’s structure. It is quite 
different when we come to examine the matter of economics and 
ethics. Certain incidents of their subject-matter are distinct, and 
suffice to sustain a distinction between them in that abstract rela- 
tion. But both are inseparably bound up with forms of human ac- 
tion and interest, and so cannot be wholly divorced from each other. 
They act and interact upon each other. ‘ The creeds and laws of 
a people,” says J. S. Mill, “ act powerfully upon their economical 
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condition, and this again, by its influence upon their mental de- 
velopment and social relations, reacts upon their creed and laws.” 

This is sufficient to establish, in a general way, a relation be- 
tween them as sciences. But weare not limited to that conception 
of the case. Political economy is an art as well as a science, and 
by art we here mean that it formulates rules for the production 
and distribution of wealth as well as ascertaining the laws reg- 
ulating them under the assumption of given causes. There is 
always a clear distinction between a science and an art: one looks 
to causes and laws, and the other to ends. An art, therefore, in 
its widest conception is always ethical, because the pursuit of an 
end involves human volition and action, and such a solidarity of 
interests exists between men that no action, or ‘readjustment of 
matter and motion,” can take place without involving to some 
extent a right or a wrong to another. If then economics were 
only a science, and ethics only an art, the distinction between 
them might be even broader than we have made it. But econom- 
ics is an art and ethics a science, so that they interpenetrate in 
a twofold relation. As sciences they are partly occupied with the 
same matter; as arts they are partly occupied with the same ends 
and interests. As an academic study political economy must be 
studied only as a science; or if this is not exactly the way to state 
the matter, it must first be studied as a science in order to ascer- 
tain the laws which have to be applied in producing and distribu- 
ting wealth. But we are not to be blinded by the abstract inde- 
pendence of science from art or ethics to believe that economical 
questions have nothing to do with the moral. The fact is, that 
they are simply the obverse and reverse sides of the same problem. 
The average student, when he is taught, as in the language of 
one writer, that “the economist, as such, has nothing to do with 
the question whether existing institutions, or laws, or customs are 
right or wrong,” will not stop to make nice distinctions, but, as- 
suming that the elaborated differences between ethics and econom- 
ics mean literally what they seem to import, will go on his way 
disregarding all moral principles in the application of economic 
laws. The history of opinion shows that men too often mistake 
abstract distinctions for concrete ones, and act accordingly, to find 
themselves presently brought up against facts of which mere logie 
had not warned them. Hence to tell the student that political 
economy has nothing to do with ethics, although true in one rela- 
tion, is equivalent in another to telling him that he may do as he 
pleases in the accumulation of wealth, that his conscience need 
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not trouble him in the use of economic laws. If told that geology, 
or geography, had nothing to do with morals, he might safely dis- 
regard the latter, but only because geology and geography have 
no applications as arts. But the applications of economic laws 
enjoy no such immunities. Where those immunities are assumed 
there is sure to be either a great deal of injustice inflicted, or a 
marked contrast between the professions of virtue and one’s con- 
duct in business. This is so true that the majority of the world 
distrust the Christianity of a man who has rapidly grown wealthy 
by commercial business. There is everywhere assumed an incom- 
patibility between practical Christianity and great wealth, or be- 
tween conscience and commerce, and in many instances the as- 
sumption is true. More than one illustration of this could be 
given if we could allow ourselves to mention names. But. a gen- 
eral one can be taken which will show quite as effectively the con- 
sequence of having the public mind feel that there is no connection 
between economic and ethical questions. This illustration is found 
in the indifference shown by religious people in the tariff question. 
The malcontents in both of the great parties, and mainly of the 
Republican, constituting the backbone of its moral element, are 
mostly of the religious class, and since the issues of the war, con- 
nected with slavery and the protection of the rights of the negro, 
have passed out of consideration, they have felt that their search 
for a moral question could be rewarded only by going over to the 
cause of temperance. Thither they are going in great numbers 
from sheer moral impulse, and see nothing moral about the adjust- 
ment of the tariff. The writer has heard sermons preached and 
temperance addresses delivered in which interest in the tariff was 
denounced as relating to a matter of indifference; tariff adjust- 
ments were said to be only matters of money in which the service 
of Mammon was involved, and if men were to be alive to the 
moral issues of the day they should throw this one aside for tem- 
perance. Now we do not censure the earnestness or the moral 
enthusiasm that grows indignant over the growing evils of the 
drink traffic, but it is a grave misfortune that religious people, the 
conscience of the country, should not understand the moral ques- 
tion involved in the unequal distribution of taxes, or the enrich- 
ing of one part of the community at the expense of the other. 
But they have everywhere been taught that economics have nothing 
to do with ethics, and not being able to keep in mind the abstract 
sense in which such a claim is true, they imagine that the same is 
true in regard to the economic problems of society. They give 
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their allegiance to a cause whose moral character is unquestioned, 
and do not realize that even it has economical aspects. But they 
utterly fail to appreciate the moral character of all interference 
with natural economic conditions. We speak, of course, only of 
the generality; there are exceptions enough. But the number 
of those who are not exceptions is so great as to justify the claim 
made in regard to the practical effect of urging too absolutely the 
independence of the two subjects. 

There is another aspect of the matter. Political economy, as 
we have said, deals with the laws regulating the production and 
distribution of wealth. It is sometimes less accurately defined as 
treating of production and distribution, in which its purely scien- 
tific character is less apparent, and in which it is easier to show 
its ethical affiliations. Hence the first view is taken to evade this 
implication. But this more accurate view does not alter the case, 
since production and distribution are human actions, acts of voli- 
tion, and incontestably of an ethical nature. The laws of these 
acts must have a connection with ethics. What that connection 
is we shall see later in our discussion. The nature of production 
and distribution has been called up to emphasize the fact that one 
half of the definition is forgotten in the accent upon the other 
half. The conception of economics too easily exhausts itself in 
the mere /aws of production and distribution, leaving its material 
and differential aspects quite insufficiently considered. When 
these laws, or the several topics with which they are connected, 
are enumerated, such as capital, interest, rent, prices, value, wages, 
profits, ete., the peculiar relation of production and distribution 
to the human will is much more distinct. But what are these 
two factors and how do they affect the question ? 

Production is the application of human labor to natural re- 
sources ; namely, it is fishing, mining, agriculture, manufacturing, 
ete. These activities are the creation of wealth: not the crea- 
tion of natural products, but of values, and in some cases of 
utilities. Aside from interference with the rights of property, it is 
easy to see how an argument against the intrusion of ethics into 
the field of production might be sustained. Ethics is so gen- 
erally concerned with social phenomena, the relations of man to 
man with actions affecting persons, that we feel exempt from con- 
sidering its obligations when volition affects things, or physical 
forces. Production is labor applied to things, and can never be 
said to be immoral or wrong ; abstraction, being made of the rights 
of property, and hence socially considered, cannot be regarded as 
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ethical action. Besides, it is so under the impulse and domina- 
tion of the animal instincts that the natural wants have first to be 
satisfied before questions of right and wrong, outside of social 
relations, can be raised. The moral nature consists, at least, in the 
control of the animal iastincts, not their suppression, and hence 
their satisfaction, within rational limits, from the results of pro- 
duction has to be granted. Production in the light of this fact 
becomes a necessity, not a matter of choice. Ethical action must 
involve a choice, voluntary and free activity. Where it is imposed 
by necessity responsibility, merit, and blame do not exist. Pro- 
duction, then, in addition to being merely action upon physical 
forces is rendered necessary by impulses which are neither moral 
nor immoral, but which are upon the same plane as physical phe- 
nomena in that respect. The laws of economies, then, as an ex- 
pression either of these impulses directly or of their indirect 
influence, must be like physical laws, from which we exclude 
ethical qualities and relations. With production we have con- 
nected capital, profits, rent, interest, values, prices, etc., all of 
which vary with the regularity of physical law and causation. 
They seem to be independent of the human will in their character 
and occurrence. Questions of ethics, therefore, seem to be ex- 


cluded from the case. Production, so far as it is effort expended 
upon physical forces, then, is not ethical, and hence apparently 
its laws and incidents would seem to be excluded for the same 


reason. 

There is much truth in this claim, and production, with its inci- 
dents of rent, interest, values, wages, etc., occupies so large a field 
of economics as to set the way of thinking about the whole sub- 
ject. But, after all, just where it touches upon the question of 
property it is inextricably interwoven with ethical problems. At 
this point also the human will and its influence, apart from mere 
animal impulses, are introduced to reaffirm the solidarity of the 
two sets of phenomena. Rent, interest, and value are illustra- 
tions of this. They are supposed to be so thoroughly under the 
influence of natural laws as not to involve the effects of voli- 
tion and desire. But as a matter of fact they are so complicated 
with all forms of desire, instinctive and rational, that ethical data 
enter into the problem. Rent, for instance, involves two factors, 
usually summarized in the productivity of capital, or rather land : 
first, the difference between supply and demand involving the 
pressure of human desire on the one hand, and the fertility of 
natural resources on the other; and second, the power of the 
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owner over his property to affect the pressure of demand and fix 
rent to suit his own will. This is the power of monopoly and 
violates the freedom of contract. It is the same with interest and 
values, and the experience of the human race with the evils of 
usury is a proof of the fact. History for a hundred generations 
at least shows that laws against that abuse have had to be enacted 
to prevent the wrong of one man by another. If rent and in- 
terest were determined solely by physical laws and conditions it 
would be absurd, yea, more, impossible, to affect them by gov- 
ernment interference. But the undoubted abuses connected with 
them are a proof that they are not determined solely by economic 
laws, but are so interwoven with data of a moral character 
that economics and ethics cannot safely be divorced from each 
other for any purpose, except abstract science. In spite of all 
differences which, when urged alone, conceal a common territory, 
the two sciences, at the very point by which they seem wholly 
distinct from each other, are inseparably and mutually involved. 
But if production and its incidents cannot escape a connection 
with ethical problems, this interrelation of the two subjects is still 
more true of the field defined by distribution. This is recognized 
as a part of economics equally important with production, although 
its incidents do not oceupy so large a space as those of production, 
and on that account, as we have remarked, the ethical phenomena 
of the subject may be obseured by the predominance of those 
which seem to be regulated by causes as invariable and as unal- 
terable as physical forces. But distribution is a social phenom- 
enon. It does not, like production, create wealth, nor does it, 
like the same act, confine its application to natural resources. It 
does not modify them, and creates no utilities, although it does 
affect values. It exchanges products from hand to hand, and 
essentially involves an interchange between persons, assuming, as 
we do here, that distribution includes exchange. The relation 
expressed by it is that between persons, not between persons and 
things, and all social relations are ethical. Distribution affects 
exchangeable or commercial value by the amount of labor required 
to effect a transfer, but it does not affect utility or intrinsic value, 
the power of wealth to satisfy physical wants. A bushel of wheat 
will supply no more wants in London than it will in Chicago, 
although it may cost much more in the former than in the latter, 
as much more as the cost of labor in accomplishing the transpor- 
tation of it from one place to the other. This exchange is simply 
an exchange of labor, and involves ethical considerations. The 
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work of producing the bushel of wheat is not so manifestly ethi- 
‘al, because it is effort expended upon a material force, but dis- 
tribution and exchange are actions involving personal relations 
between two or more individuals. They involve mutual contracts 
between two parties. All conduct affecting two persons, or ex- 
pressing an agreement between two persons, can have no other 
than an ethical standard to regulate it. Equal services, although 
expressed in an economical form, are nothing but an ethical prin- 
ciple, and constitute the only legitimate basis upon which distribu- 
tion and exchange can be conducted. Rights on the one hand 
and duties on the other are supreme here. This equality of ser- 
vices is only another form of justice, and hence exchanges cannot 
take place independently of it, and cannot be disregarded in 
adopting and recommending rules of action embodying economic 
laws. Hence the economics of exchange deal with a social phe- 
nomenon, where, if ethics is excluded, social and moral confusion 
are the result. The very language of political economy in the 
discussion of this subject expresses the equality of services, or im- 
plies it, and thereby comes into contact with morals. Whatever 
it may do as an abstract science, as an art, or as a conception in 
practical life, it cannot ignore this characteristic of legitimate ex- 
change any more than it can ignore the fact of exchange itself. 
The moral factor is there to make itself felt, and any attempt to 
disregard it only results in taking conscience out of business. This 
is very clearly illustrated by the differences of character between 
rural and urban populations. The former make up the agricul- 
tural community and are engaged mainly in production, thé expen- 
diture of Jabor upon natural resources, and so are less frequently 
tempted to profit by the inequalities often existing in the con- 
ditions of exchange. The urban populations are mainly centres 
of distribution, except as they are employed at manufacturing. 
But even this is conducted so that it comes more under the in- 
fluence of the moral principles regulating exchange than those 
affecting production. Now the rural populations have been in all 
history the backbone and moral fibre of civilization. Being pro- 
ducers mainly, and able to supply their wants from that source 
rather than at the expense of their neighbor by unequal ex- 
changes, they were under the influence of a moral force that coun- 
teracted all temptations to injustice in their exchanges. But the 
great marts of exchange are simply systems of cut-throat compe- 
tition and commercial war. Business in such centres, although 
mutual exchanges do not necessarily involve an injury to one of the 
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parties to them, generally represent at least an attempt to produce 
that effect, and we know too well that great fortunes are made pre- 
cisely in that way. Some advantage is taken by one party against 
another. As the profits will be proportioned, and can only be 
proportioned, to the inequality of the exchanges made, because the 
activity is not productive, the temptation is to throw ethics aside 
and make business a system of organized cheating, and as it is 
extremely difficult, in a world where desires are so diverse and 
unequal, to draw any moral line for regulating commercial proced- 
ure, those who are without a conscience will respect no law of 
justice and right which is not enforced by the civil courts, and 
will meet every remonstrance with the maxim, that “ business is 
business.” In the end they determine the conditions of success for 
every one, and make urban centres of population masses of indi- 
viduals fighting against each other instead of joining in a com- 
mon brotherhood for mutual help and production and for direct- 
ing their combined energies against the forces of nature. The 
competition and struggle for getting the advantage of each other 
is greater in such places than in rural communities, and when the 
mind is absorbed in efforts to beat one’s neighbor instead of co- 
operating with him, conscience becomes callous, and business 
becomes a lottery or a war. Morals are impossible in such a 
condition. But this contrast between rural and urban life 
commercially is a proof of the immoral tendencies incident to 
distribution and exchange, and it illustrates the case on a large 
scale. 

But if this does not suffice to indicate a common ground for 
ethics and economics and the fact that they are correlated sciences 
and arts, a few special illustrations of a different kind will prove 
it. If the two subjects have nothing to do with each other, it 
must follow that economic and ethical action can be kept entirely 
distinct, and although this may be doubtful, the practical effect 
would be, as we have remarked, to grant immunity to immoral 
action on the plea that, in conformity with good economics, it 
should be exempt from the restraint of ethics. But the conse- 
quences of admitting such an exemption would at once open our 
eyes to the intimate relation existing between the two subjects. 
For instance, what is to be said of the local discriminations 
so long practiced by our railways in regard to freight rates ? 
Have they no ethical import, although in no respect a violation of 
economic laws as conceived by the pure economist ? The incidents 
will answer for themselves. 
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The New York Central at one time charged sixty-five cents a tub 
for freight rates from a point 165 miles away, while the rate from 
Elgin, Illinois, more than 1,000 miles away, over the same road, 
was thirty cents. This practically put farmers and dairymen at the 
former distance farther away from the New York markets than 
those of Illinois. The injustice of the policy is self-evident. If 
there was a sufficient and legitimate profit to the road in the rate 
of thirty cents, the sixty-five cent charge was extortion and rob- 
bery. If it was not sufficient, the policy was one of robbing either 
the stockholder or the farmer; the former to keep up the road, or 
the latter to make good the loss entailed by the thirty cent rate 
and to compensate the stockholder. The same remarks apply to 
like incidents which we mention for the sake of showing to what 
extent such injustice can be inflicted, and how ethical phenomena 
are interwoven with the economical in the process of distribution. 
At one time the charge for a barrel of flour from Chicago through 
Pittsburg to Philadelphia was twenty-five cents, while the charge 
from Pittsburg to Philadelphia was forty cents; and in regard to 
iron manufactures it was possible to mine both the ore and coal 
near Pittsburg, ship them through that city, paying the freight, to 
Chicago, manufacture the ore into salable products and undersell 
Pittsburg manufacturers, so great had been the discriminations 
against the products of the latter. So unequal were freight rates 
on certain articles in Pittsburg and New York that it was cheaper 
to ship them to New York, paying the freight, and reship them 
from this place back through Pittsburg, than it was to ship them 
direct from the latter place. In the same line a writer states the 
following incident: “ Mr. W. W. Mack, of Rochester, N. Y., in- 
stead of shipping his edged tools direct, sent them first to New 
York, whence they passed back by way of Rochester to Cincin- 
nati and St. Louis, at a saving in the one case of fourteen cents, 
and in the other of eighteen cents, per hundred.” From Chicago 
to Virginia City, Nevada, the freight rate for hardware was $800 
per car; to San Francisco, 600 miles farther, it was only $300. 
From Memphis, Tennessee, to New Orleans, a distance of 450 
miles, the charge per bale on cotton was $1, while from Winona 
to New Orleans, a distance of 275 miles, the charge was $3.25 per 
bale, taking the distance into account, a charge of more than jive 
times the former case. 

Such instances could be multiplied indefinitely, but every one is 
familiar with them and with the recent “ Interstate Commerce Act ” 
of Congress to put a check to such discriminations. We have clear 
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examples in them of the inequalities and injustice that may occur 
in connection with distribution, and that so far from regarding 
them with indifference as economic facts unconnected with ethics, 
the public mind has treated them as ethical, and such they are, 
however much may be also claimed for their economical aspects. 
Had their economical qualities been those of physical phenomena 
independent of the human will, political interference would have 
been out of the question fully as much as to interfere with the 
operation of geological laws and forces, or to stop the action of 
gravitation. The ethical and the physical sphere do not coin- 
cide, as one is of persons and the other is of things. But in the 
phenomena of distribution, and the same is, at least, partly true 
of production, the subject-matter of both sciences is or consists of 
facts of will, and we can no more separate their ethical and eco- 
nomical features, as we can those of geology and ethics, than we 
can separate geometry and mathematics. The two subjects are 
too deeply implicated in social questions to be kept distinct prac- 
tically, as they may be abstractly and theoretically. Of course, 
we shall be told that there is no intention to speak of their separa- 
tion in any other than the abstract sense. But our reply is that 
we admit fully the fact and the importance of thus keeping them 
apart, while we are protesting against the tendency to construe 
this distinction as applying concretely and in practical matters so 
as to exclude conscience and morals from restraining the abuses 
of economic principles, a tendency which is encouraged by the 
failure of scientific economists to limit the nature of their con- 
ceptions, and to admit or emphasize the fact that economical 
phenomena have their ethical sides, however different may be 
the theoretical objects pursued by the two sciences. It is their 
support, consciously or unconsciously given to conceptions of com- 
mon minds which cannot enter into the niceties of scientific dis- 
tinction, that we are remonstrating against. We wish to empha- 
size the necessity of keeping ethics and economics together in 
practical questions, however distinct they may be in the theoretical. 
Their divorce in business is fatal to every moral influence which 
civilization would encourage, because the liberty which has to be 
granted to all outside the ethical sphere would shelter the wrongs 


done under the permission of economics from all the reproaches 
and restraints of moral principles. That fact alone explains and 
attaches significance to a remark to the present writer by an 
economist, that, if we could only Christianize business, the moral 
and religious problems of the world would be much easier of solu- 
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tion. The whole process of distribution and exchange is diamet- 
rically opposed in method and purposes to Christian ideas, or to 
the brotherhood of man. It is precisely what the doctrine of 
evolution represents the whole of life to be, a “ struggle for exist- 
ence,” a victory for the strong, where moral character may be 
trampled down remorselessly by any one unscrupulous enough 
to take advantage of the restrictions it imposes upon another’s 
conduct to reap for himself the fruits of superior power and 
cunning. It is a business in which the race is to the unseru- 
pulous and the devil may take the hindmost, but in this case the 
devil usually gets the honest man. 

But there is another more important fact which makes the 
argument still stronger. ‘“ Value,” says Mr. Walker in his “ Po- 
litical Economy,” “ is a social phenomenon.” It expresses the ratio 
between two terms of exchange, and so embodies the economic 
element of wealth. Wealth is, then, not a mere physical product. 
It is also social, and would not be what it is economically but for 
the relation it sustains to the wants of man, to supply and de- 
mand. But in its complex nature wealth consists of utility and 
value. Its utility is its intrinsic power to produce a given effect 
or to satisfy desire ; its value may be entirely distinct from this, 
and expresses the amount in exchange which that utility may 
command. The utility, as in case of the air or water, where labor 
is not involved, may be obtained free, but its value never, except 
in charity. The value of wealth is proportioned, on the one hand, 
to the labor involved in it, and, on the other, to the intensity of 
desire. Value is thus purchasing power in exchange, and it in- 
creases with the ratio between population and natural resources. 
It is thus a phenomenon or fact inevitably and inseparably in- 
volved in the ethical and social relations of men, because it would 
have no existence except for society. In a life of absolute isola- 
tion and solitude only utility would exist. But wherever “two or 
three meet together” for trade or mutual protection, there value 
and ethical relations arise from the same facts. Value has no 
existence outside of this relation, and significantly enough it con- 
nects production as well as distribution with the ethical features 
of the problem, because it may be the joint result of the pro- 
ducer’s work, the distributer’s labor, and the consumer's necessi- 
ties or desires. The whole case is well stated by J. S. Mill. 
* Political economy,” he says, “ does not treat of the production 
and distribution of wealth in all states of mankind, but only in 
what is termed the social state.” If ethics and economics were 
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not the obverse and reverse sides of the same phenomena, this 
limitation of the economic field would not be true. But to make 
it a social science is to implicate it with ethics in precisely the 
same way in which politics is subordinate to it. Indeed, the true 
position regarding them is to consider economics a division. of 
ethies in the wider sense. 

The fact here maintained is reinforced by still stronger consid- 
erations. In undertaking to determine the laws regulating the 
production and distribution of wealth, of rent, interest, profits, 
wages, etc., economists assume that the principle or cause, effect- 
ing uniformity in these laws, is single and constant, namely, per- 
sonal interest, and that no other need be taken into account. 
Every one knows what the charge has been against Ricardian 
economics, namely, that it assumed the utter selfishness of all men. 
But without putting it so strong as that, and without denying that 
it is too largely the fact, we point out the assumption that paysi- 
cal wants and desires are given so predominant an influence 
in the operation of economic causes, that they seem to be the only 
forces giving fixity and regularity to the laws of rent, profits, 
wages, interest, value, ete. In other words, interests are supposed 
to be the basis upon which the science as well as the art of politi- 
cal economy is to be built. Interests are supposed to be con- 
stant and an invariable factor of human nature. But the fact is 
that neither economic laws nor human desires have that sort of 
fixity or regularity of connections which is assumed for them. 
“Interests” are not the only springs of human conduct. Adam 
Smith, as we have indicated, long ago affirmed, almost in connec- 
tion with his economic studies, that sympathy with others was 
also a powerful factor in men’s action. This will modify their 
“interests,” or set them aside. But even if mere “ interest ”’ is 
the spring with which we have to deal in determining the laws of 
economics, we cannot escape correlating the subject with ethics, 
because the latter sits as a judge over the conflict of personal in- 
terests, and will allow none of them to act unless consistent with 
moral laws. It therefore exercises a veto power over the unre- 
straining influence of the one force which economics depends upon 
for determining its laws, and thus indirectly, at least, affecting 
the form and matter of those economic laws. But, as said, man 
is not moved to action by “ interest” alone. He is as powerfully 
influenced by justice, duty, sympathy, and social springs. These 
are purely ethical, and wherever they operate they affect the laws 
of economics. Value, interest, rent, wages, supply and demand, 


. 
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may all be modified by them. The relations between men are 
not under the sole domination of motives without morals. The 
incidents of production and distribution are modified by them to 
such an extent often as to completely offset all the calculations 
based upon the mechanics and dynamics of personal interest. 
Rent, for instance, is defined as the difference between the highest 
and the lowest degree of fertility in land or natural resources, and 
increases with the growth of population. This is unquestionably 
true, where moral influences introduced by the will to equalize 
the conditions affected by “interest” only do not enter into the 
result. But a socialistic state may equalize conditions so that the 
landholder must either labor, or share his receipts upon a more 
equitable basis with all the members of society. In other words, 
he can be made to submit to the same equalizing conditions as the 
accepted law of rent imposes upon the cultivator of natural re 
sources. This is effected only by introducing the ethical factor at 
some point. Again, a conscientious man may diminish rent and 
put it below what the economic law calls for, in order to be just 
with his tenant. This is regulating or determining rent by a 
moral principle, justice instead of interest, and thereby making 
what is called an economic law an ethical law pure and simple. 
The same influence may be applied to modify interest, profits, 
wages, ete. A man who refuses to take usury and accepts a rate 
of interest lower than the economic conditions make possible, and 
a man who gives higher wages than competition would naturally 
produce, introduce a factor into values, profits, etc., as potent as 
any that comes from personal interest. The sense of duty, wher- 
ever it operates, produces its effect upon the incidents of economic 
forces ; yea, is an economic force of equal importance with any 
other. But it is also an ethical force, and as “interests ” cannot 
be assumed to be exempt from interference from other springs of 
action, and cannot be granted the legitimacy which seems to be 
implied by the independence of economics, and by the liberty it 
claims to pursue its objects without opposition from moral consid- 
erations, the law of duty comes in to determine what forces shall 
act to determine the laws of wealth. The results as formulated 
by the Ricardian system are purely hypothetical, being based 
upon the supposition that self-interest is the only motive to be 
reckoned with. Perhaps it is this neglect of the other factor 
which has prevented economics from being an exact science. Per- 
haps it cannot be an exact science because of the fluctuations of the 


human will between the motives of interest and duty, and would 
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be such only when the spring was one or the other. But certainly 
the springs which determine economic laws are complex at times, 
although they may be simple and of the nature of self-interest in 
the majority of cases. Whether complex or simple, however, 
they do not escape a necessary connection with the ethical, and 
the economical cannot separate itself from them. If “ interests ” 
are the sole motives with which economies directly deal, higher de- 
terminants of action come in by virtue of their right and power 
to regulate or suppress personal interest. On the other hand, if 
duty as a motive in economic action is granted a coordinate influ- 
ence with “ interest,” it gives moral agencies as constitutive a 
place in economies as the physical instincts are supposed to have. 
In both. cases we discover an inevitable connection, one direct and 
the other indirect, of ethics with economics. The two subjects, 
as sciences even, although more distinctly as arts, form such a 
solidarity of facts and forces that it is forced upon us to consider 
the two subjects as necessarily connected and in a large measure 
complementary of each other. This intromission of higher mo- 
tives among the forces influencing what have hitherto passed as 
so-called economic results alone greatly modifies all conceptions 
usually taken of the subject, and we do not see how their impor- 
tance can be ignored. They necessitate the correlation of ethical 
and economical problems, especially as the attempt to divorce 
them leads to immoral action under economical laws, so-called, 
and so connects the two sets of phenomena negatively. The con- 
nection should be positive. But positive or negative, it is a 
connection. 

There are illustrations enough of the connection between eco- 
nomic laws and ethical springs to action, and often the conflict 
between what is called the economic law and the ethical law is so 
distinct as to make the former appear simply the immoral as con- 
trasted with the moral. The sense of human brotherhood and the 
existing inequalities in economic conditions and trade are making 
this contrast felt until the tendency of the age, shown in the uni- 
versal disputes and struggles between capital and labor, is to 
arraign the action of economical forces as immoral, and to set up 
an ethical principle as the proper regulator of their action. The 
meaning of this is evident. But the ethical relation involved in 
all economic conditions of production and distribution is well 
illustrated in an interesting description by John Ruskin of the 
way in which he acquired his patrimony. ‘My father and his 
partners,” he says, “entered into what your correspondent mellif- 
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luously styles ‘a mutually beneficent partnership’ with certain 
laborers in Spain. These laborers produced from the earth, an- 
nually, a certain number of bottles of wine. These productions 
were sold by my father and his partners, who kept nine tenths, 
or thereabouts, of the price themselves, and gave one tenth, or 
thereabouts, to the laborers. In which state of mutual beneficent 
my father and his partners naturally became rich, and the laborers 
as naturally remained poor. Then my good father gave all his 
money to me.” 

Ruskin’s “ Munera Pulveris” and life of kindness were an 
atonement for his father’s avarice. This little work on political 
economy was an indignant protest against English theories and 
methods of business, insisting that the ethical not the non-ethical 
spring should have the first place in determining the so-called 
economic laws ; and although his views may not be justly claimed 
as the source of the revolution going on in economic and social 
questions, the moral spirit represented by them is the basis of 
modern socialism, now leading a formidable reaction against 
Ricardianism in its very home. But the passage we have quoted 
is simply a single instance of what nearly all commercial transac- 
tions are, and the injustice indicated by them is so palpable and 
obtrusive that the old distinction between ethics and economics 
must suffer for its failure to specify the limitations under which it 
was true. The future will be given to consider them materially 
identical even when it formally distinguishes them. The soli- 
darity of “interests” and duties, of relations, economic, social, 
and ethical, renders any other view impossible. Both their differ- 
ences and their inseparable connection are shown by the fact that 
economic laws are nothing more than the uniform consequences 
attendant upon human actions, their effects, and that ethical laws 
are concerning the causes of the same phenomena ; for the springs 
of conduct involved in “ interest” and duty are the sources of 
what are called economic phenomena. The two sciences, then, 
deal with correlative facts, and as arts they are the application of 
precisely the same principles when economic action is to be re- 
garded as legitimate at all. But the very fact that ethics may 
justly arrogate to itself the right to control and regulate all so- 
called economic action evinces the connection we have claimed, 
and is a justification of the present well-organized efforts in 
behalf of the brotherhood of man. 

J. H. Hyslop. 
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EDITORIAL, 


THE PUBLIC SCHOOLS AND RELIGIOUS EDUCATION. 


Tuts subject is of growing importance. Its practical difficulties are 
constantly increasing as the population becomes more heterogeneous. It 
enters periodically into municipal polities, and has recently, in respect to 
denominational schools, been a leading issue in state polities. Differences 
of opinion about it seem to threaten the very existence of the public 
school system. Any discussion of the subject, even among Protestants, 
as at a recent conference in New York city, brings out conflicting and 
confused views concerning the function of the schools in respect to reli- 
gious education. 

That the schools do not, as a matter of fact, provide a sufficient religious 
education is acknowledged by all those who think that children should 
be taught in the Christian religion. But it is also true that the schools 
would not afford adequate religious instruction, even if they should at- 
tempt the utmost that comes within their reasonable right in this respect. 
If the strongest advocates of religious teaching should define the extent 
to which it is permissible in public schools, specifying subjects and 
methods, they would have to admit that the children, even then, would 
not be thoroughly, or even adequately, instructed. This fact has been 
strangely overlooked in nearly all discussions of the subject. If it were 
clearly seen and generally recognized, both the necessity of other plans 
for religious teaching would be felt, and also some grounds of objection 
to the school system would be removed. We wish to call attention to 
this most important consideration, and to some of the conclusions which 
flow from it. There is a vague notion that although the schools do not, 
yet they can, or should, or will, teach religion, and therefore there is 
little systematic effort, beyond the rather desultory teaching of the 
Sunday-school, to provide suitable instruction. 

Now, in the first place, there need be no question about the right of 
the State to teach Christianity in the schools. The real question is how 
much it may teach, and in what way. The State is, indeed, separate 
from the Church in the sense that it may not support any organized 
ecclesiastical institutions, but it is not separate from Christianity. A 
State which administers religious oaths, legalizes and protects the Lord’s 
Day, exempts churches from taxation, appoints days of thanksgiving and 
prayer, and accepts clergymen as its officials in respect to the sanction of 
marriage, is a Christian State, and may properly recognize and even in- 
culeate Christianity in its schools. 

But, quite as evidently, it may not teach the tenets and doctrines which 
are peculiar to any sect. It may not teach, as the Baptists do, that im- 
mersion is the only valid -baptism ; nor that the Church is the infallible 
interpreter of the Bible, as the Catholics held ; nor that an order of bishops 
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is necessary to the well-being or the being of the Church, and that a ritual 
of worship should be employed, as the Episcopalians contend ; nor that 
Calvinistic theories of divine decrees, original sin, and particular election 
are the correct interpretation of the gospel, as Presbyterians and others 
maintain; nor that Jesus Christ is truly divine, as so-called evangelical 
Christians believe ; nor that Jesus Christ is only a created being, as Unita- 
rians teach ; nor that Christ will come again to reign on earth, as some in- 
sist; nor that He will not, as others affirm ; nor that the punishment of sin 
will be everlasting, that is, retributive ; nor temporary, that is, remedial ; 
nor that the wicked will cease to exist, that is, that immortality is condi- 
tioned on character, since none of these opinions about the future are uni- 
versally accepted. What, then, do all Christians accept? They all accept 
the Bible. They all agree that the Bible is the source of correct knowledge 
concerning Christianity. Therefore the Bible may be read in the schools. 
But it must be read without comment, for comment is interpretation, and 
interpretation is doctrine. The State has the right to insist on the read- 
ing of the Bible, even if objection is made, although it may be expedient, 
under strong opposition, to relinquish it. Objections so trivial as those 
made recently in the London School Board against reading portions of 
Leviticus, because it tells about a redistribution of land once in fifty 
years, and against reading the book of Nehemiah, because he was a 
land-leaguer, should not, of course, be regarded. ‘There may also be the 
use of the Lord’s Prayer, or of other simple prayers which are accord- 
ing to the spirit of the gospel. And there may be the singing of hymns, 
provided they do not involve a definite theology. There would be, how- 
ever, no direct religious instruction in such Bible-readings, prayers, and 
hymns as are suitable to opening the sessions of a school. No one would 
contend that these, although they have a certain value and impression, 
provide religious education such as children need. The studies of 
primary and grammar schools, in which nearly all children remain till 
the age of fourteen, have so remote a relation to religion that they may 
be said to have none. In higher schools, certain studies, such as history 
and moral philosophy, include some reference to Christianity. The 
history of the Puritan founders of our nation, and of the causes which 
brought them to this country, the history of the Protestant Reformation, 
and of the beliefs which led to it, are so much a part of secular history 
that it would be absurd to ignore them. A.nd ethics cannot be entirely 
separated from some of the precepts of Christianity. But the amount 
of religious instruction which would be provided through these more ad- 
vanced studies of the public schools is a small part of that which is needed. 
We do not see how the State would be justified in attempting more than 
this general teaching concerning religion. And to so much as this we be- 
lieve there is likely to be little opposition. The Catholics, for example, 
complain, not that there is so much religion in the schools, but ti.at there 
is so little. The schools, they say, are godless. And even if the teaching 
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were enlarged to the full limit just indicated, they would still be of the 
same opinion. Their real objections, which need not be considered in this 
connection, probably lie at another point, namely, the tendency of daily 
mingling with children from all classes and churches to weaken allegiance 
to the Catholic Church. But this Americanizing, as it is sometimes 
called, is one of the principal objects for which the system exists, and is 
an argument in its favor. This tendency, however, is due in a very small 
degree to the slight modicum of religious teaching provided. 

We have no dispute with those who attach importance to that amount 
of Christian instruction which is, or may be, provided by the schools, 
and we are quite willing that they should contend for it. But we repeat 
that it is not enough, that in no proper sense of the term can it be con- 
sidered the religious education which is needed. In this respect we are 
in full agreement with the Catholics. We also agree with them that 
thorough religious instruction for all classes is of the greatest importance. 
The purity and stability of social and national life, to say no more, are 
directly dependent upon it. 

The real and practical question is, therefore, how a more definite and 
thorough education in the truths and realities of the Christian religion 
may be made general. We must turn away from the schools, not because 
they have failed in this respect, but because, except in a limited degree, 
it cannot be their function. 

A possible method is the establishment of schools by the great Chris- 
tian denominations, which, like existing parochial schools, should provide 
both a secular and a religious education, and should take the place of the 
public schools. In that case a common fund, raised by taxation, would 
be divided pro rata among the schools, and the State, contrary to the 
Constitution of the United States, would be supporting establishments of 
religion, which in one community would be chiefly Catholic, in another 
Methodist, in another Episcopalian. And if the entire support of the 
schools were laid on the churches, there would be no guarantee that a 
suitable secular education and a training for citizenship would be pro- 
vided. State supervision of denominational schools would have little 
effect, for the schools would not look to the State for their support, and 
so would be practically independent. The State also would do itself an 
injury by separating children into groups and classes. The public school 
is one of the most important agencies of a democratic State. This aban- 
donment of the common school system is impracticable and theoretically 
incorrect. 

Another method is to leave things as they are, depending chiefly for 
religious instruction on the home and the Sunday-school and other volun- 
tary agencies for religious teaching. In all probability this course will 
be followed, atjleast for the present. For children who live in Christian 
homes, and are taken regularly to church and Sunday-school, this arrange- 
ment is a good one, and is capable, with suitable effort, of yielding the 
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best results. It makes almost no provision, however, for children less 
favorably situated. 

There is still another method by which more may be accomplished 
than is possible on Sunday alone. Some systematic religious instruction 
may be provided during the week. The first difficulty would be to gain 
the time necessary. The best hours of the day are monopolized by the 
public schools. But if definite and satisfactory arrangements for reli- 
gious instruction could be made, some of this time might be surrendered. 
Some of the second sessions might be given up for the purpose of allow- 
ing the various churches to teach the children in religion. Indeed, we 
think there are other reasons for the surrender of part of the time. 
Children spend too many hours over their text-books. They have to be 
excused from all other responsibilities so as to be in school and learn 
their lessons. No work may be exacted of them. Their parents have 
almost none of the use and very little of the enjoyment of them. Time 
is needed for manual training in trades and skilled arts. We hope the. 
good day is coming when the public schools will have single sessions of 
three or four hours in the morning, and the rest of the time will be at 
the disposal of families and churches to train children in the things which 
are practical, useful, and religious. If so much time were set free, the 
Catholics could gather the children in their schools, as they do now, to 
inculcate loyalty to their church, and would have no reason to complain 
of taxation for the support of the secular schools. Protestant churches 
could unite in providing a place and a method of religious instruction, 
associated perhaps with manual training in workshops, sewing-schools, 
and the like. It has been proposed that the Protestant churches of the 
country should come to some definite agreement concerning the elements 
of Christianity which should be taught in the public schools. The result 
would be, at the best, no more than has been already stated, in view of 
the restrictions of the State. But some agreement might be reached as to 
religious teaching outside the schools, if time could be assigned for that 
purpose. Christian unity may yet be hastened by the necessity of giving 
children a better religious education than the schools can provide, and by 
the necessity of preserving the schools for the secular education of chil- 
dren from all classes and churches. If so general a scheme could not 
be devised, the churches of a town or city could combine, with success, 
for such a purpose. Of course, there would be the disadvantage which 
attends all voluntary work. Attendance would not be compulsory. 
Money would be required, and might not be forthcoming, and other 
practical obstacles would have to be overcome. And, in any event, it 
will be only under some sort of severe pressure that new methods will be 
adopted. The danger of losing the attendance of all Catholic children 
on the schools, and the demand for exemption from taxation in their sup- 
port, may become a very strong motive to a release of time for religious 
teaching, and to a limitation of the schools to secular education. ‘The 
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spread of skepticism and irreligion in a rapidly increasing and mixed 
population, partly foreign and partly native, may become an urgent mo- 
tive to instruct the children everywhere in the principles of Christi- 
anity and its morality. The discovery that the public schools do not and 
cannot give adequate religious instruction may become a motive to supple- 
ment secular by Christian teaching during the week. The Church, it 
must be admitted, has not usually anticipated conditions and opportani- 
ties, but has been aroused to its work by the force of relentless circum- 
stance. 

In any event, if no new agency arises, much more zeal and wisdom 
must be put into the work of church and Sunday-school and home, if 
the next generation is to be Christian. A great responsibility rests upon 
the Church in America. She can no longer, and, in fact, never could, 
lay that responsibility upon the State and its schools. The proper fune- 
tion of the State is exhausted when only a moiety of religious education 
has been provided. The State can do its proper work, untrammeled 
and unopposed, when the Church takes up in earnest her own duty, and 
the Church will enter with more fidelity, completeness, and success upon 
her responsible task when she ceases to expect what she has no right to 
expect from the State. 


THE RELIEF OF THE “SUBMERGED TENTH.” 


Our readers who may not have seen “In Darkest England and the 
Way Out”! are already apprised of General Booth’s plan of relief through 
the sketch by Mr. Woods in the November (1890) number of the “ Re- 
view.” The plan, in a word, is a vast scheme of colonization, including 
a city, a farm, and an over-sea colony. As stated by General Booth: — 


“ The scheme, in its entirety, may aptly be compared to a great machine, 
foundationed in the lowest slums and purlieus of our great towns and cities, 
drawing up into its embrace the depraved and destitute of all classes: receiv- 
ing thieves, harlots, paupers, drunkards, prodigals, all alike, on the simple 
condition of their being willing to work and to conform to discipline. Draw- 
ing up these poor outcasts, reforming them, and creating in them habits of in- 
dustry, honesty, and truth ; teaching them methods by which alike the bread 
that perishes and that which endures to everlasting life ean be won. Forward- 
ing them from the city to the country, and there continuing the process of re- 
generation, and then pouring them forth on to the virgin soils that await their 
coming in other lands, keeping hold of them with a strong government, and 
yet making them free men and women ; and so laying the foundations, per- 
chance, of another empire to swell to vast proportions in later times. Why 
not ?” 


Two questions naturally arise in regard to the working of a scheme of 
such proportions, and upon such material. First, Will it sueceed? And 
second, If successful, will it effect permanent relief ? 


1 In Darkest England and the Way Out, by General Booth. Pp. 285. With 
Appe:dix. Funk & Wagnalls. New York. 1890. 
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We have little doubt of the reasonable success of the scheme. Finan- 
cially, its success is already practically assured, at least for its inaugura- 
tion, and we have no question as to the moral results which it will be 
able to show after it is once in operation. We base our opinion en- 
tirely upon the working principle of the organization which supports 
the scheme. The Salvation Army is the one organization within the 
church which has shown the passion of love for the outcast and the 
abandoned. Love in the church at large for this class has not risen to 
the heat of passion. Individuals only in the various communions have 
shown the intenser and more sacrificing forms of compassion and mercy. 
With the Salvation Army, love for the fallen and debased is cultivated 
as an all-pervading enthusiasm. But love, even as a passion, is not the 
sole or the chief secret of its success among those whom it has rescued. 
The decisive question which the Salvation Army asks about any one 
whom it would rescue is not, is he susceptible to love, but is he suscepti- 
ble to discipline. Will he obey? General Booth has had the genius to 
discover the religious use of authority in the rescue and recovery of the 
morally weakened, depraved, and despairing classes. What Ignatius 
Loyola made the working principle of Jesuitism, that General Booth has 
made the working principle of the Salvation Army. “The salvationist 
is taught to obey as is the soldier on the field of battle. No one is bound 
to remain in the army a day longer than he pleases. While he remains 
he is bound by the conditions of the service. The first condition of the 
service is implicit, unquestioning obedience.” 

It is this principle of obedience which guarantees the success which 
may be hoped for in the plan of over-sea colonization. Without it the 
scheme would be doomed to failure at the start. Mere colonization out 
of such material as General Booth proposes to use always has been and 
always must be a failure. A writer in the November number of the 
“Contemporary,” reviewing the mistakes in so many experiments in col- 
onization, lays it down as a rule that “the physically and morally unfit 
and incapable are unsuitable for any scheme of colonization.” And ina 
footnote, having just learned of General Booth’s plan, he adds, “ All is 
possible with God, but I stand by what I have said.” The possibilities of 
God can become actualities only through some system which will trans- 
form “the morally unfit and incapable” into proper material for emigra- 
tion. Such a system is that unique scheme of religious discipline which 
guards, commands, trains, exercises, and trusts the individual who submits 
himself to it. One marked feature of this system of discipline is that it 
knows when to change from the responsibility of obedience to the respon- 
sibility of command. So that in one way or another the restraints and 
incentives of the vast organization are continually at work upon the 
rescued and converted man. He is a part of a great army from the 
moment of his enlistment, at first trained to obey, then trained to com- 
mand. A scheme of colonization organized upon this principle, and car- 
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ried out through this discipline, does not seem unreasonable or imprac- 
ticable. We think that General Booth has the right to say in view 
of his principle, and in view of what it has accomplished, ‘“ With ten 
thousand officers, trained to obey, and trained equally to command, I do 
not feel that the organization even of the disorganized, sweated, hopeless, 
drink-sodden denizens of darkest England is impossible.” 

But if the scheme is reasonably successful in the way of immediate 
relief, will it be able to effect permanent relief? We confess that the 
outlook at this point is by no means hopeful. The whole movement is of 
the nature of a relief rather than of a remedy. When we characterize 
it as a movement, we say more for it than can be said of any existing 
method of relief. It sets the mass with which it deals in motion. It 
starts a current in the stagnant pools of vice and misery. But can it 
drain what General Booth calls this “quagmire of human sludge”? 
Will not the inflow be greater than any probable outflow? Or, to change 
the figure, we speak of the pauperized and degraded masses as the “ resi- 
duum.” But the residuum is something made by the whole mass to 
which it is related. The residuum does not make itself. Who will arrest 
the process which gives this constant and terrible result ? Here is a ques- 
tion which reaches beyond the ordinary or the extraordinary philanthro- 
pist. Charity, be it ever so generous, or persistent, or inventive, can 
never solve the problem of pauperism. The task belongs to the states- 
man and the economist. And the heroic effort of General Booth is a 
reminder to them of their duty. Colonization, on the scale which he 
proposes, takes the place, for the time being, of disease and death, in 
disposing of the “submerged tenth.” That is all. It does not cancel 
this fixed percentage. Let the work be done ever so thoroughly, it is 
not done once for all. The “submerged tenth” remains, only it is 
composed of new individuals. 

General Booth shows his wisdom in attempting nothing more than the 
immediate relief of the particular “submerged tenth ” which is now ery- 
ing for help, leaving to others, if they can find it, the solution of the 
whole desperate problem. His words on this matter are very clear as to 
his duty, and very suggestive to others of their duty : — 

“ Here at our shelters last night were a thousand hungry, workless people. 
I want to know what to do with them. Here is John Jones, a stout, stalwart 
laborer in rags, who has not had one square meal for a month, who has been 
hunting for work that will enable him to keep body and soul together, and 
hunting in vain. There he is in his hungry raggedness, asking for work that 
he may live, and not die of sheer starvation in the wealthiest city in the world. 
What is to be done with John Jones ? 

“ The individualist tells me that the free play of the natural law governing 
the struggle for existence will result in the survival of the fittest, and that in 
the course of a few ages, more or less, a much nobler type will be evolved. 
But meanwhile, what is to become of John Jones ? 

“ The socialist tells me that the great social revolution is looming large in the 
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horizon. It may be so, but in the mean time here is John Jones growing more 
impatient than ever, because hungrier, who wonders if he is to wait for a din- 
ner until the social revolution has arrived. What are we to do with John 
Jones ? 

“ That is the question. And tothe solution of that question none of the Uto- 
pians help me much. When the sky falls we shall catch larks. No doubt. 
But in the mean time. It is the mean time —that is the only time in which 
we have to work. It is in the mean time that the people must be fed, that this 
life work must be done or left forever undone. Nothing that I have to pro- 
pose in this book, or that I propose to do by my scheme, will in the least pre- 
vent the coming of any of the Utopias. I leave the limitless infinite of the 
future to the Utopians. They may build them as they please. As for me, it 
is indispensable that whatever I do is founded on existing fact, and provides 
a present help for the actual need.” 


DO THE COUNTRY CHURCHES WANT AN EDUCATED MINISTRY ? 


TuHatT the great majority of country churches would like to have edu- 
eated ministers is evident enough from the letters received from these 
sources prescribing the qualifications of a minister. Whether they are 
willing to take the steps necessary to insure the continuance of an edu- 
cated ministry is an open question, but one which now confronts them 
in a very practical way. Dr. Dunning has shown in his article on The 
Reorganization of Congregational Churches (‘‘ Andover Review,” No- 
vember, 1890) that the supply of trained ministers for the Congregational 
churches of the country is very far short of the demand. Twenty-seven 
per cent. of these churches are vacant. For the supply of the remainder 
the seminaries of the denomination furnish about one third, another third 
is drawn from the ministry of other denominations, and is of mixed 
quality, and the other third is made up of those who have had no special 
preparation for the ministry. As an extreme illustration of the present 
tendency, the case of the Michigan Congregational churches is cited, from 
which it appears that during the last year, of twenty-six ministers re- 
ceived into the fellowship of these churches, “ not one had received a col- 
lege or seminary training.” 

We speak of the supply of educated ministers as the concern of the 
country churches, because the city churches can easily provide for them- 
selves, not because they pay a larger salary, but because they offer a 
larger work. It is enough to dismiss the cant saying, “ The larger the 
salary, the louder the call,” with the reply that if a given number of 
small country churches should find themselves able to pay precisely the 
same salary with an equal number of town or city churches, the latter 
fields would be chosen because of their greater opportunities for work. 
The determining question with every earnest minister is the question of 
work. Salary, social considerations, educational advantages, and the like 
may be fairly considered, outside the missionary service, but they must be, 
and we believe they are, of secondary account in the choice of a field. It 
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is at the point of opportunity for the broadest and most effective service 
that the average country church suffers. Let any strong, energetic, en- 
thusiastic minister of a small parish magnify his office as he will, let him 
develop his church to its fullest capacity, let him concern himself in the 
educational and economic affairs of the town, let him enlarge his influence 
by writing or public address, yet he knows that he can do twice, three times, 
four times as much as he is doing, and with far less strain because with far 
more enthusiasm. And with that knowledge he cannot long remain content 
to work so far below his capacity. But work below capacity must be the 
condition of the majority of trained ministers, if they accept small country 
parishes and remain in them. These are the statistics which Dr. Dun- 
ning quotes, making this fact evident: four thousand, two hundred and 
eighty-three Presbyterian churches have less than one hundred members 
each, and of these, two thousand, seven hundred and twenty-four have 
less than fifty each. While in the Congre:ational churches, dividing 
the entire membership, four hundred and twenty-two thousand, four hun- 
dred and forty-five, by the number of churches, four thousand, six hundred 
and eighty-nine, we have an average of less than one hundred meinbers 
to a church, which, of course, means that a very large proportion must 
fall below that number. 

And yet it is the smaller country churches which, because of their 
smallness and frequent isolation, need the better men of the ministry. 
They need inspiration, the outpouring of some strong, courageous, gener- 
ous life into their reduced and discouraged lives. ‘They need develop- 
ment, the awakening of all latent power under the training of a leader 
of insight and faith. They need adjustment, contact with all the forces 
in the community to which the church is properly related, and fellowship 
of a vital sort with the churches with which they are in nominal connec- 
tion. 

How can these advantages be gained ? What can the country churches 
do to secure the benefit of a trained ministry ? 

Dr. Dunning proposes two changes. which must be brought about to- 
gether to work effectively: first, new orders in the ministry, and second, 
anew arrangement of the parishes. By new orders in the ministry is 
meant the creation of an order of pastors’ assistants or helpers, who may 
not require complete preparation for the ministry, and the adoption of 
the order of deaconesses, by which the special talents of women may be 
responsibly employed in the service of the church. The necessity for 
this change appears in the fact that volunteer effort is not sufficient for 
the extension of the church in the community. It is not, except in in- 
dividual cases, a steady, persistent, aggressive working force. By a new 
arrangement of the parishes, we assume, though we are not quite clear, 
that a new organic arrangement is meant. We should certainly advise, 
nota grouping of churches within a convenient distance, each retaining 
its own organization, but an organic union, the different churches merg- 
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ing themselves in one church, to be known by whatever name might best 
represent the whole. Under the necessities of political administration 
the civic unit is changing from the township to the district. ‘Towns com- 
bine, for example, to elect a representative to the State Legislature, or to 
the General Court. Why should not church organization yield to the 
same general necessity’? Let a convenient centre be chosen, and let 
three or four of the surrounding churches unite to form one church, 
choose a pastor, elect one or more assistants, and a sufficient number of 
deaconesses, and distribute the work in the different parts of the common 
field according to the immediate necessity. There would be occasions 
when the whole church or congregation would meet together, not always 
perhaps at the centre, but worship would be maintained at the customary 
places on each Sabbath, and the activities of the church would permeate 
the whole region. Every family could be visited, the religion of the 
home reéstablished where it had fallen away, and the children of isolated 
families connected by study with the Sabbath-school. Neighborhoods 
which had become separated from the general community, and had be- 
gun to relapse into barbarism, could be in part restored and reclaimed, 
And the general interests of the community, which are constantly over- 
looked in their detail, could be cared for so far as they come under the 
province of the church. The aggregate expense would not be increased. 
The whole amount raised would be somewhat differently distributed, the 
salary of the pastor being somewhat in advance of the salaries paid by 
each individual church. A strong, able man could be secured as the 
head. He would be the pastor, or, as Dr. Dunning calls him, the bishop. 
He would be the preacher, though he could not, of course, preach on 
every Sabbath in each part of the field. But the work weuld go on all 
round through his assistants, according to his plan. His presence would 
everywhere be felt. And the inspiration from the whole work would 
quicken the workers in every part. A natural and healthful competition 
would arise between the different parts. And if it should be found that 
a larger sum was necessary to carry on this enlarged plan, we are sure 
that the money could easily be raised. because of the greater numbers in- 
terested, and because of the greater enthusiasm awakened. 

Comparing such a scheme as this with any proposed union in a given 
village or town of the two or three churches of separate denominations, 
it is evident that the plan is, at present, far more practicable. Whatever 
may be the prospects of church unity, the churches are as yet in no sense 
prepared for organic unity, or even for such a federation as will allow 
some one man to serve as leader of the whole. 

What are the objections to the scheme? So far as we can see, there 
are but two. In some localities there would be a physical difficulty. The 
churches might be too scattered to allow of a working organization, or 
some natural barrier might intervene between them. But in the great 
majority of cases the sole difficulty would lie in the disposition of the 
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churches. The natural or the unnatural spirit of independence, loca] 
pride, the conservatism of method, the inertia of declining strength, the 
unwillingness to give up name, or traditions, or organization for the gain 
from the common life, — all these would be powerful obstacles. But the 
enumeration of them only serves to emphasize,the present necessity. The 
problem of the country church is fast resolving itself into this alterna- 
tive. Either the smaller churches must abide in their separate and de- 
pendent weakness, accepting a lower standard in the pulpit and a reduced 
vitality in the whole organization, or they must merge themselves through 
convenient groups into a common organization of larger plan and scope, 
able to secure a competent leader and a sufficient equipment, and thus 
lift themselves in their new unity to the grade of a city church. We be- 
lieve that this is the only choice now before the smaller country churches. 
And it is their choice. Still something may be done to help them in 
their decision. A hearty public sentiment in the churches in favor of 
greater centralization in the local group would do much. A courageous 
experiment in some favorable locality would do more. And, above all, if 
some man with the genius for organization should arise, who should be 
intrusted with the duty, even in a single State, of leading the churches 
out into this larger way, the end would be accomplished. 





LETTERS AND LIFE. 


This Department of the ‘‘ Review” is under the editorial care of Professor 


A. S. Harpy. 


LIFE FROM A BERLIN POINT OF VIEW 


NEVER, perhaps, since the time when the Orontes flowed into the 
Tiber has such a stream of influence poured in upon a nation as that 
which our nation is now receiving from Germany. ‘This influence 


comes, in fact, in two streams. First, there is the steady flow of immi- 
gration, which has made New York the third German city of the world, 
and has reached the West and Northwest in force. Secondly, there is a 
stream that flows directly from the universities of Germany to our own. 
The professors in our Eastern colleges who have not studied in Ger- 
many are getting so rare that it will soon be an easy task to count 
them. 

American manners and thought are being so much moulded and shaped 
by this double influence that we cannot but be interested in looking at its 
source. We have a lively practical interest in the manners and thought 
of the German Fatherland. France or Russia we examine with the in- 
terest which attaches to all ethnological study. The condition of Ger- 
many is as interesting to us as was the condition of Ucalegon’s house to 
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Eneas. Germany is proximus to us in spite of the Atlantic. We are 
interested to see what is going on in its schools and churches, and what 
the people who do not go to the churches are thinking about. 

One very important factor in the make-up of the Germany of to-day, 
as compared with the Germany of eighteen years ago, is a new Berlin 
of more than double the size of the old one, with a population of a mil- 
lion and three quarters. This is a wonderful growth for old Europe, 
and could hardly have been predicted even when the victories of 1870 
made Berlin the capital of a new Germany. <A good deal might well 
be expected of that sturdy stock which created Berlin and its surround- 
ings out of the unpromising, sandy Mark Brandenburg. Perhaps no 
later growth need be so surprising as that up to the first hundred thou- 
sand. Berliners are excited over this rapid growth, and are aspiring 
higher. As Paris is growing comparatively slowly, the hope is expressed 
that Berlin may soon outstrip it in the race. At the grand entertain- 
ment lately given to the visiting rifle corps, one of the speakers said : 
‘“‘ Berlin has already dethroned Paris, and is becoming the centre of 
Europe.” But for the most part one does not say “is becoming ” but “ is 
become.” 

This growth has stirred some of that local jealousy which has rent 
Germany in the past. Already one hears the ery, “ All roads lead to 
Berlin.” People outside of Prussia declare that if one wishes to travel 
anywhere he might as well begin by going to Berlin, because there he 
can get return tickets at ridiculously low rates. But it is a good honest 
growth, caused for the most part by the working of natural causes, 
which, to be sure, worked to a higher degree than one would have pre- 
dicted. With or without factitious efforts at growth, Berlin will soon be 
(if it is not so already) to Germany what Paris has so long been to 
France. A comparison with the city of Rome in its relations to the 
Roman Empire would be too venturesome until we have better security 
for the durability of the German Empire than the mere fact of its having 
already lasted twenty years. 

But whatever one may predict for the next century, Berlin is already 
in a position to send out her influence far and wide through the provinces. 
It is the best place to watch the pulsations of German life. It is not very 
difficult, provided one has the gift of the proper style, to write a book of 
the Max O’Rell type about a people, by selecting a few persons, and mak- 
ing them stand for the whole people. But to be perfectly just to Berlin at 
the expense of piquancy of description, one must confess that it is a good 
deal like New York. That is to say, if you go down below the superficial 
difference of language, you find the resemblances larger than the differ- 
ences. Three quarters of the men of Berlin look and think and act 
pretty much as they might have looked and thought and acted if they 
had seen the light first in New York instead of Berlin. Perhaps it is 
the persistency of the old Teutonic characteristics that makes us feel in a 
short time so wonderfully at home in Germany. 
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And yet in the very important matter of religion there appears to be a 
difference, perhaps only a difference of degree, but at any rate so great 
as to seem radical. It may seem like a relapse into piquancy to assert 
that Berlin is un-Christian. But if in the early Christian centuries so 
small a proportion of the population of Rome had been found in the 
churches as is now found in the churches of Berlin, the Christians who 
did gather would have looked upon the city as not yet Christianized. 
Eighteen years ago the church attendance was small, and must be rela- 
tively smaller now. Statistics can hardly be brought to bear upon this 
point, for no record of church attendance is kept. But it is a fact that 
comparatively few churches have been built during the rapid growth of 
the city. It is reported that when pastors suggest to the government 
the erection of new churches, the answer is a reference to the empty seats 
in the churches already on hand. 

There are only between thirty and forty large Evangelical churches and 
a good many chapels, some of them attached to hospitals and schools. 
It would be misleading as a test of religious interest to compare this 
number with the number of Protestant churches in New York. ‘The Ro- 
man Catholic Church, which cares for such a vast number in New York, 
has a minor sphere in Berlin. The two large Roman Catholic churches 
are, to be sure, well filled. But the large class of the poor do not go, to 
the bosom of the Roman Catholic Church. They do not go anywhere. 
Of the Evangelical churches the cathedral is always full. The royal 
family may sometimes be seen there, and the fine boy choir is always an 
attraction. 

At Trinity Church, Schleiermacher’s old church, there is a preacher, 
Dr. Dryander, on whom the mantle of Schleiermacher seems to have 
fallen. His words seem to come from the heart and reach the heart. 
One is fortunate to get standing room in that church. There are three 
or four others that are fairly well attended, but in most of them bare sur- 
faces send back the preacher’s words in an uncheering response. If the 
preachers depended on the tithes of actual attendants, they would faint. 
Perhaps an attendance of seventeen persons besides the sextons and the 
choir in one of the large churches on the Gensdarmes Markt on a rainy 
Sunday seventeen years ago, may be the low-water mark of church at- 
tendance in Berlin. But it will hardly be denied that the churches in 
general are empty, and that there is lack of electric currents between 
the pulpit and the pews—we can hardly use the word “ congrega- 
tion.” 

In one way pastors are kept busy. A man may not show himself in the 
church after his confirmation year, and yet when it comes to marriage, 
few of the better class are willing to take the civil form only. They 
want the help or sanction of the church. “ Habit links us yet.” Very 
few Germans are laid away in the grave without the words of life being 
uttered over them from the pastor’s lips. 
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The following utterance of a good German mother might not be worth 
quoting but for the probability that she spoke for many mothers. ‘There 
is nothing so sweet to a mother as to put her children to bed, and hear 
them say their evening prayer at her knee. My boy never used to go 
to bed without his prayer; but of course he grew out of that. They all 
do.” It was so usual and so expected that she had no appearance of 
sadness over it. That son was a fine specimen of a man, too, like so 
many glorious un-Christian Brandenburgers. Perhaps in many zases the 
last days bring a reversion to the impressions of youth, but in most cases 
this reversion does not appear. It is a question for Christian casuists to 
consider, even if they are not obliged to decide it, what is to become of 
all the good Germans when they die. Will the last unction waft them to 
heaven? They seem fit for Walhalla. 

Will the German heart ever again throb at the reception of the gospel 
as when it first received it, or later in the time of Luther ? 

But if in the matter of religion Germany seems backward, it may 
seem to make it up in education. In Prussia it is a positive fact, which 
it often requires time for an American to fairly get before his mind, that 
there is no illiterate class. Every child is held by the schools from the 
age of six to fourteen; and pecuniary and severer penalties hang over 
parents who may seek to evade the law. Many other states of Germany, 
particularly Protestant states, follow Prussia in the same line. If there 
is anything perfectly satisfactory anywhere in the way of common 
schools, it is to be found in Prussia. Of these and the secondary schools 
much might be said; but the university is a more interesting theme. 

The University of Berlin has taken its place at the head of the twenty- 
one universities of Germany by the same upward swing which has put 
the city in its present preéminence. The last university calendar, for 
1889-90, gives it 324 instructors and 6,187 matriculated students, with 
a total of 6,628 entitled to attend lectures. On the 2d of August it 
celebrated the eightieth anniversary of its foundation by Frederick Wil- 
liam IIT., in troublous times. On this occasion contrasts were noticed 
between its day of small things and its great present. 

The more the city takes on the form of a great metropolis, the more 
drawing power the university has for both professors and students. It is 
now in a position to reach out and draw its professors from all the other 
universities. It is generally understood to be the goal of a German 
scholar’s ambition to become a regular professor at Berlin. Many, lack- 
ing the spirit of Cesar, prefer to be ausserordentlicher professor at Ber- 
lin to being regular professor elsewhere. Many make their trial as Pri- 
vat-Docent here, risking failure in the strong competition. The following 
table, showing the relation between the number of regular professors and 
total number of teachers at four well-known universities, may be sig- 
nificant : — 
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Regular Total 
Professors. Instructors. 


Berlin ; - 324 
Leipzig ; ; 67 184 
Gottingen . : ° . 68 135 
Strassburg . . : 65 121 

Among the motives that draw students to Berlin is, perhaps, first, the 
magnificent array of professors. To take a single line of work as an 
example, a student of Greek Archeology will be drawn by a prospectus 
that announces courses by Curtius, Kekulé, and Furtwiingler, not to men- 
tion several others who are pressing hard after the leaders in the strug- 
gle for attention. A catalogue of the publications of some of these men 
would be quite a book. Then, too, the work is supplemented by a fine 
working museum in which many of the exercises are held. In theology, 
Weiss, Harnack, and Dillmann are names that draw. But pages of 
names are not to our point. 

Students also feel that life in the metropolis is an education in itself. 
To many the theatre is a strong drawing power, some looking at it as an 
educational factor and some as contributing to pleasure. ‘Thus the Ber- 
lin University has become a vortex into which Germans converge from 
the French border to the Russian border, and ‘so weit die deutsche 
Zunge klingt.” 

Of course a good many of the six thousand students of Berlin are for- 
eigners, but it is easy to see that the twenty-one universities of Germany 
are pouring out annually a large supply of doctors upon the market. 
Just now a note of alarm is being sounded about the overcrowding of the 
universities and the learned professions. “ A Learned Proletariat” is the 
title of a recent contribution to the literature of the subject; and this 
“learned proletariat ” is a nightmare to many. At a meeting of the 
Realschulmiinner in Berlin in 1888, a prize of 100 marks was offered for 
the best treatise on The Overcrowding of the Learned Professions, its 
Causes, and the Remedy. It appears that inthe years between 1860 and 
1888, while the population of Germany was increasing about fifteen per 
cent., the number of students in the universities had more than doubled. 
The result is that while the clergy, both Protestant and Catholic, and the 
medical profession are not crowded, lawyers and chemists are ruinously 
plentiful. But dreadful statistics show that teachers especially are mak- 
ing one another’s lives miserable. There is a limited number of loaves, 
and no miracle can be expected to make them fill all the mouths. 

The writer above referred to sums up the situation as follows: “One 
cannot avoid the impression that the danger of a learned proletariat is 
seriously near, and that wide circles will be drawn into a fellowship of 
suffering. If the number of academic students continues to increase, and 
the possibility of their securing a position commensurate with their gifts, 
their education, and the outlay which they have made to get it, continues 
to decrease, a disaster not only economical but especially political is upon 
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us. For all experience goes to prove that in such circles that high de- 
gree of discontent is reached which prepares for church and state the 
greatest dangers.” 

This might seem to be the sensational utterance of an alarmist pam- 
phleteer ; but Bismarck in a recent interview sums up the same view of 
the situation in the phrase: ‘“‘ Over-education in Germany leads to great 
disappointments aud great discontent; in Russia it leads to discontent 
and conspiracy.” 

‘Lhere are two topics uppermost in German thought which one heard 
very little*about in 1872-74: the Labor Question and Colonial Interests. 
The labor question is not discussed with as noisy demonstrations here as 
in America, but the feeling is deep and wide. It is a significant fact 
that though no German book has for a long time had a “run ” such as is 
often seen in the English reading public, yet the book that now comes 
nearest to having a “ run,” the book that is in every bookstore where the 
reading public call, is Bellamy’s “ Looking Backward” (in German). 
Just what the Emperor William intends to do to ameliorate the condition 
of the laboring class nobody can predict, but he is already known as the 
Arbeiter Kaiser. It is not unlikely that some laborers look to see him 
plant himself on a Bellamy platform. Those who have close intercourse 
with laborers say that they notice a difference in their bearing within the 
last eight months. A master-builder said in confidence the other day : 
“Up to this year the relation between me and the workmen was quite 
confidential. I was a sort of father to them, and knew all about their 
families. Now they don’t see why I should be authorized to inquire 
about their family any more than they to inquire about mine.” 

Among those who seem to think that the young emperor is practicing 
more than a trick to catch votes for the government is Bismarck, if one 
may believe the report of his recent interview with the editor of the Frank- 
fort “ Journal.” Here he says: “ If the government continues to proceed 
in the direction of socialism I shall be pressed into the opposition in spite 
of myself.” And then he makes one of the most singular declarations 
that a minister ever allowed himself to make about controlling the policy 
of his sovereign. In regard to the last measure of the emperor in the 
labor question, on which they seem to have parted company, he says that 
he stayed in office long enough to draw up the form of the proclamation, 
and so modify it as to impair its working all that the emperor might have 
intended. He says: “I was against the proclamation on principle, but 
if it must at all events appear — the emperor insisted on that — I wanted 
to put through my revision of it, in order that the proclamation might be 
diluted. I accordingly undertook the revision and wrote the proclama- 
tion.” 

And now Germany has begun to follow vigorously in the footsteps 
of England as a colonizer of wild islands and continents. That the 
movement is an exceedingly popular one and not merely an exotic nurs- 
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ling of the government, no one can doubt who notices what a prominent 
place it occupies in conversation in Berlin. Maps of Africa and mono- 
graphs on Africa are prominent in the windows of the bookstores. Last 
semester there was a course of lectures in the university on the geography 
of Africa. The minuteness with which the ordinary German knows the 
dark continent is surprising. Glad as the Germans were to secure Heligo- 
land in the recent treaty with England, there were not wanting voices 
which declared loudly that the prize was too dearly won by concessions 
in Africa, 

But whatever may be thought of the relative value of Heligsland and 
African territory, the treaty, which is already leading to a much more 
friendly feeling towards England than has existed in Germany for many 
years, is likely to prove a blessing to the whole world. The two standard- 
bearers of culture in Europe, both desirous of peace and quiet develop- 
ment, standing hand in hand, will be able to enforce respect from the 
malcontents who are enemies of the existing state of things. 


Rufus B. Richardson. 





THEOLOGICAL AND RELIGIOUS INTELLIGENCE. 


A GENERAL VIEW OF MISSIONS. SECOND SERIES. 


XI. JAPAN. 


WE begin our report with the commencement of 1888. It is known 
that momentous changes and fluctuations of public feeling in Japan have 
taken place since then. But it seems best to let each year communi- 
cate its own impression in the report, without anticipating the subsequent 
one. 

The communications from Japan, for 1888, in the “ Missionary Her- 
ald,” begin with an interesting letter of several pages, entitled ‘‘ A Sab- 
bath in Osaka,” from the Rev. Charles P. Blanchard, of Brookfield, 
Mass., who gives an account of his visit to the four Congregational 
churches of that city, which is the second in Japan in population and 
commercial importance. Mr. Blanchard says that, on visiting the first 
of these churches, his attention was drawn to some two hundred inscribed 
wooden tablets hanging on the wall, each one some eight inches long by 
two broad. These, he found, made up the roll of the church. He 
rightly infers that this usage helps to deepen the sense of responsibility 
in each member, to be in his place, and to do his part among his brethren. 
The house looked ruinous, a sign, happily, of prosperity, as the church 
was straining every nerve to build a larger tabernacle, and therefore 
grudged all expense for repairs to the old. In the next church the ser- 
mon, delivered with great quietness, was said to be able, and Mr. Blan- 
chard was informed that the pastor wields a large influence outside, and 
is heard with attention whenever he speaks, whether in Japanese or in 
English, of which latter tongue he has a fluent command. 
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At the third church there was a communion service. Seventeen new 
members were received, eight women and nine men. ‘The male converts 
are usually in excess. The first candidate received was a soldier in 
uniform, 

Mr. Blanchard says of the fourth church, that it was formed eight 
years before with nine members. Its additions in eight years had been, 
for each year, three, seven, fourteen, fourteen, twenty-one, forty, fifty, 
fifty-two. 

Mr. Blanchard gathered, from his observations and inquiries, the same 
impression of thoroughly developed intellectual and spiritual fitness in 
the native pastors which is usually brought back. He ascribes this 
mainly to the Doshisha, or Training School of the Board at Kyoto. “To 
few institutions of learning,” he says, “ has it been given to do so good a 
work as this, in the few formative years of its history, and to few does 
there open a future of wider influence. It has already won honorable 
fame, and its beneficent influence is felt and acknowledged throughout the 
empire. It was again our privilege, on the following Sabbath, to witness 
a glad sight. Three hundred students gathered in its beautiful chapel, 
and at the close of the baccalaureate sermon twenty-three of them made 
public profession of their faith in Christ. The entire graduating class of 
this year, whose faces appeared in the ‘ Missionary Herald’ for No- 
vember, have entered the theological department. It is from this noble 
institution that these trained men go forth into this white harvest-field.” 

The “ Japan Weekly Mail” of October 22, 1887, speaking of the con- 
flicting influences now at work upon Japan, remarks, as quoted in the 
“ Herald :” “ This conflict of two civilizations — that which Japan, de- 
riving from China and India, had modified and elaborated to suit herself, 
and that which she is now taking almost in its entirety from the West — is 
nowhere more conspicuous than in the educational institutions through- 
out the country. There the rising generation is introduced not only to 
knowledge that throws into strong relief the ignorance of its parents, but 
also to an iconoclastic philosophy that exposes the errors of Confucianism 
without setting up any efficient moral code in its place. The reverence 
that invests the relationship of parent and child is weakened by the su- 
perior attainments of the latter, and the ethical code that might still 
have preserved that reverence is overthrown by the criticism of science 
and has not yet been replaced by Christianity. The latter substitution 
will surely be consummated in time. Thoughtful Japanese are not inca- 
pable of analyzing the circumstances of this unprecedented epoch of 
their country’s history. If their edueated convictions compel them to 
be resigned to the destructive influences of Western civilization, their 
judgment tells them that its constructive power must also be invoked. 
On the débris of the system that it pulls down there must be built up an 
edifice in conformity with its principles. It is here that the way is 
widely opened to Christianity. Japan must have some substitute for the 
wonderful chain of family ethics that through long centuries has bound 
China’s hundreds of millions into a homogeneous nation. The creed of 
Christendom offers her such a substitute, and she will accept it, at first 
from necessity, and ultimately from conviction. But, in the mean while, 
her perplexity and embarrassment are very apparent. Troubles from the 
same source show themselves in every branch of her administration.” 

The “ Missionary Herald” for February, 1888, gives an account of 
the opening of a Christian Hospital and School for Nurses at Kyoto. 
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Dr. Gordon says: “Invitations were sent to a large number of officials 
and influential men in the city and surrounding country, and perhaps 
three hundred of these were present. Governor Kitagaki occupied a 
prominent seat on the platform and read an excellent congratulatory ad- 
dress.” Each of the two mayors of the double city read one likewise, 
as also the president and vice-president of the provincial assembly. 
“The leading physician of the city —a man not a Christian — said, 
in his address, that in former times, in cases of sickness, the husband 
eared for the wife, the wife for the sick husband, the parents for the 
children, and the children for the parents — all in accordance with 
family love. But beyond the family, as there was no love, they had no 
nurses or nurses’ schools. Now the religion of Christ comes and puts 
love in the hearts of all men and between all men, and so nurses’ schools 
are a result.” This is the city, says Dr. Gordon, “ where, long after we 
came to Japan, a man died in prison simply for having a part of a Bible 
in his possession ! ”” 

Mr. Stanford, of Kyoto, reported, in December, 1887, being about to 
receive forty students of the Doshisha into the college church, besides 
eleven that were to join one of the city churches. He then gives a some- 
what amusing note of the installation of a native pastor, saying: ‘ The 
services were quite brief (!) compared with similar services elsewhere ; 
there were only twenty-four parts on the programme — twelve for the 
morning and twelve for the afternoon, but time is worth little to Orien- 
tals, and speech flows easily.” 

Mr. De Forest, writing of progress in Sendai, in Northern Japan (that 
is, in the northern part of the main island) says, in the “ Missionary 
Herald ” of March, 1888, “ When I first visited these northern parts 
last year, we had at Mizusawa seven or eight Christians. Now there are 
five times as many, and of these three are in the theological course at 
Kyoto. There were thirteen or fourteen Christians in Wakamatsu ; now 
there are about fifty. There were none in Fukushima, now there are 
twenty ; and many of the leading people are listening to Mr. Tsunaji- 
ma’s preaching, several of whom are members of the Provincial Assem- 
bly. We had no following here in Sendai; now we have a little church 
of forty members, a school of 170 students, and at the time of this 
writing the Provincial Assembly is discussing the advisability of dis- 
continuing the government school of 250 students, in order to throw that 
body of students into our school. In other words, we had twenty-two 
Christians in two stations last year; now we have over 150 in four 
stations.” 

A letter, dated December 30, from Niigata, also in Northern Niphon 
(to use the old name, which, we understand, is unknown to the Japanese, 
to whom Dai Nippon signifies the whole land), says: ‘ Evangelistically, 
things are moving finely. Already Nagaoka has over twenty Christians, 
where in June there were none save our evangelist. Gosen now has six- 
teen active church members. Nakajo is at last awake, and the wealth- 
iest young man in that vicinity is an applicant for baptism. There is a 
revival in progress here in Niigata, with twenty-seven applicants for bap- 
tism. The Boys’ School sends nine, and the Girls’ School three of these. 
The only two remaining non-Christian teachers of these two institutions 
are to be received into this number. Over thirty of the boys who are 
non-Christians have of their own accord started a daily prayer-meeting 
in the Boys’ School. We are full of joy. 
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“ Nagaoka is wonderfully promising. Its school of 108 boys is deeply 
moved on the subject of Christianity. This school was decidedly anti- 
Christian, all its sentiments being opposed to Christianity. Now about 
thirty of its boys go to the preaching services, and the morning chapel 
exercises are listened to with respect and close attention. 

“ The future of the college is thus assured. Friends are springing up 
on every hand. Sons of many of the most influential men of the prov- 
ince are enrolled on its books, and a noble Christian spirit pervades the 
whole atmosphere of the institution. Thoroughly Christian, and known 
to be so, it has ‘no apologies to make, and pursues an aggressive course in 
every line. ‘The prevailing expectation is that every boy who goes to 
that school is sure to become a Christian. What a victory for Christ in 
one short year!” 

The “ Missionary Herald” for April, 1888, says: “ Recent tidings 
from Japan indicate that much irritation is felt by the natives in view of 
the delay of treaty revision. ‘The plans for revision had progressed so 
far and so favorably that the people had come to feel that what they had 
long and ardently desired was about to be accomplished. The bitter dis- 
appointment which has followed the breaking off of negotiations has 
naturally resulted in some special ill-feeling toward the foreigners, and 
in some degree toward the religion of the foreigners. The recent politi- 
eal disturbances, however, cannot be laid to the charge of the Christians, 
and yet the Japanese are not just now in a condition to look calmly upon 
matters that affect their relation with foreigners. It is reported in the 
Japanese papers that the proprietors of theatres in Kyoto have been 
forbidden to let their houses for public addresses. This prohibition is 
apparently designed to prevent turbulent political meetings rather than 
preaching services.” 

The same number of the ‘ Herald” says: “ The whole Bible in Jap- 
anese will soon be issued in one volume, the translation having only 
recently been completed. It is a singular fact, illustrating the marvelous 
progress of Christianity in Japan, that there should be nearly twenty 
thousand members of churches in the empire before the whole Bible has 
been given the people in their native tongue. Great eare has been taken 
by the best foreign and Japanese scholars to make this first complete 
translation as perfect as possible, that the version may be the standard 
one for a long time to come.” 

Mr. Pettee, of Okayama, writing February 2, 1888, says: ‘“ This 
Okayama church was the banner one for Japan last year, with its 136 
additions as against 117 the previous year. ‘The present membership is 
436, nearly three times what it was when we left here in June, 1885.” — 
Mr. Atkinson writes from Kobe: “I have been invited by some judges 
of the Prefectural Court to give them instruction in the New Testament. 
This is a very interesting class, I can assure you. The coming Saturday 
afternoon they have notified me that nine are coming. Saturday after- 
noon is a half holiday at the court. They come to my study at two 
o'clock, and leave a little before four. Miss Dudley has services at the 
house of one of these men. Lately he offered prayer there, and once at 
a union prayer-meeting of the three churches. I think the interest may 
date from last summer. At that time the Vice-minister of Justice was 
here, examining this and other Prefectural Courts. He is a member of 
one of our Congregational churches in Tokyo; Mr. Kozaki is his pas- 
tor. Itrust I may have the grace needed to teach and lead them 
aright. 
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“The Kobe church building, which seats four hundred, is now too 
small for the congregation. Adjoining lots have been bought, and it is 
hoped that a building capable of holding at least a thousand people will 
be up before many months go by. A couple of Sundays ago [ preached 
for pastor Harada. On a front seat half a dozen young Buddhist priests 
were seated. Some of them took full notes of my sermon, and all lis- 
tened with evident interest. The following Sabbath the same men were 
there again, I was told, each man having a New Testament with him.” 

On three occasions, December, 1887, January and March, 1888, there 
were eighty-two students of the Doshisha, male and female, received into 
Christian communion. 

The “ Missionary Herald” for July, 1888, remarks: ‘“ Whatever has 
been done for Japan is done for a people who are not in danger of being 
pauperized by aid given them, but are ready to do whatever they can for 
themselves. In April last a public meeting was held in Kyoto, in the 
interests of the Doshisha, the governor of the province giving the prin- 
cipal address. As a result of the meeting a native editor of one of the 
leading papers made a gift of two hundred dollars to this training school, 
and a poor student, who had to sell one of his garments to raise the 
money, gave fifty cents. One of the Osaka churches has just dedicated 
an edifice with a seating capacity of eight hundred, the largest Protestant 
church edifice in Japan, built entirely at its own cost. This city of 
Osaka has also the largest Christian Girls’ School in the empire, having 
over 370 pupils, to which the Board gives nothing except the services of 
its foreign teachers.” 

Mr. Albrecht, giving an account of a missionary campaign in the 
provinee of Echigo, in northern Japan, says: ** Wherever we went we met 
with audiences crowding the largest theatres in the city, listening with 
Japanese eagerness and responsiveness to three or four speakers each 
evening. At least ten thousand people must have heard the truths of the 
Christian religion from us during this trip. Add to this the fact that the 
newspapers gave large extracts from our addresses, and that each sub- 
scriber represents from two to six and eight readers, and we ean well say 
that we have been enabled to call the attention of the people of this 
province to Christ and his truth as has never been done before. Truly 
the harvest is great, but the laborers are few.” 

The Rev. O. H. Gulick reports a missionary tour made by himself and 
his sister in the southern portion of Kiushiu, the great southern island of 
Japan. This island, whose climate is semi-tropical (while in the north- 
vestern part of the main island it is sometimes necessary to tunnel out 
the snow in the month of April), is nearly twice the size of Massachu- 
setts, and has a population of over five millions. It contains nine prov- 
inces. Mr. Gulick says: “There was but one instance on our round 
journey in which at our public meetings the place of assembly was not 
crowded to its utmost capacity, and that was on one evening in Mimitsu, 
when the rain poured in torrents. The audiences addressed by myself 
and helpers aggregated 5,500 people; while my sister and her helper 
spoke to audiences, exclusively of women, numbering not less than 1,300 
persons. In all forty-six adults were baptized by myself on this tour.” 

It seems that for the projected enlargement of the Doshisha into a 
Christian university, Count Okuma, foreign minister, and Count Inouye, 
minister of agriculture and commerce, subscribed a thousand yen each, a 
yen being about eighty-seven cents. Viscount Asoki, vice-minister of 
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state, gave 500 yen, and six other prominent officials and bankers gave 
together 28,500 yen. On the other hand, leading Japanese opposed to 
Christianity had given 50,000 yen towards a ladies’ institute that should 
be free from religious bias. 

It was reported that the Buddhist priests of Kyoto were about to send 
missionary priests to Korea and Siam. Considering that Siam is a seat 
of the purest Buddhism already, this seems strange. Northern Buddhism, 
however, inclines to accept the doctrine of eternal life, which Southern 
Buddhism absolutely denies, being also much more distinctly atheistic than 
in Japan, and perhaps than in China. 

June 17, 1888, there was a fresh reception of Doshisha students into 
the church. “They reached from side to side of the chapel in three 
rows, and numbered sixty.” Of the 123 first year students, 73 were 
Christians ; second year, 87 members, 72 Christians; third year, 25 
members, 23 Christians ; fourth year, 24 members, 21 Christians; fifth 
year, 16 members, all Christians. 

Marugame is noted, exceptionally, as a town in which a majority of 
the Christians are women, “ and a good-looking lot of women they are, 
too.” 

Mr. Clark writes from Kumamoto, in the island of Kiushiu: “ The 
one-year old Boys’ School closed with one hundred students, and well 
organized for a permanent existence and an increasing power for the 
spread of Christianity among the 8,000,000 of Kiushiu.” It must be 
that the estimates of population for this island vary very widely. 

September 17, 1888, the Doshisha opened with an entering class of 
160, making the whole number of students 709. Many promising appli- 
cants had to be refused for want of room. 

In * The Church at Home and Abroad,” for February, 1888, the Rev. 
T. T. Alexander, of Osaka, Japan, remarks: ‘The type of Christianity 
now growing up in Japan is intensely missionary. In almost every in- 
dividual church the members combine, either with or without regular 
organization, to carry the gospel to their unconverted friends and neigh- 
bors. Many of the churches have regular preaching places in localities 
lying outside their own congregational limits. Already numerous home 
missionary boards and societies have been organized and are in full 
operation. ‘This missionary spirit must soon make itself felt abroad.” 
Mr. Alexander thinks that it will overflow into China. He inclines to 
think that Chinese character, harder to influence, is more solid, but re- 
marks that the real stability and conservatism of Japan is sometimes so 
hidden behind her present mobility and progressiveness as not to be duly 
appreciated. ‘“ The probability is that, when the wave of reform that is 
now sweeping over the country has run its course, the people will settle 
down into a life of steady and growing prosperity, in which the church 
will have its share.” 

The Rev. J. P. Hearst, writing from Osaka, November 4, 1887, of 
having attended a meeting of the * Chiukai,” or presbytery, says that he 
found they had made a gain of thirty-five per cent. during the year. 

The Rev. George William Knox, of Tokyo, of the Presbyterian Mission, 
writing in “ The Church at Home and Abroad” for June, 1888, on the 
Bible translation for Japan, remarks: “ Certain questions of style ocecu- 
pied much attention and demanded much careful thought. ‘The Japanese 
colloquial differs widely from the literary language. Two sets of gram- 
mars and of dictionaries are needed, and have been in part prepared. 
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The colloquial has never been used in literature. That is a misfortune, 
for the Bible cannot be translated into the words of home and common 
life. It is not likely to touch the people as do the translations of Luther 
and King James. But books in the colloquial are stamped with vul- 
garity, and so the tongue will continue to be despised until some genius 
shall arise who will make the people’s speech the literary vehicle of 
thought. But that is an impossible task for foreign scholars, who must 
take the language as they find it. Accepting the literary form for the 
translation, only a beginning was made in the difficult question of style. 
Japanese literature has always been dominated by the Chinese. The 
Chinese classics have been the model of literary expression. Highly 
educated men read and write the pure Chinese, and books in that tongue 
have always been most esteemed. From the high Chinese the various 
styles descend, until at last low novels and vulgar books are found in the 
colloquial. Here was the difficult task, to find a style acceptable at once 
to the educated and intelligible to the common people. The translators, 
aided by the Japanese scholars, made the happiest possible choice. The 
style has literary form and merit — even the most highly educated ac- 
cept it as the work of scholars —and yet it is far removed from the 
‘high’ and pedantie Chinese style. It is at once simpler and more 
scholarly than the style adopted by the press and by the writers of 
popular books. It is sometimes criticised as antiquated — and it is 
true that the style is not now popular — but this criticism has little 
weight, and will have in the future less and less as a correcter taste shall 
demand literary style that partakes of the native soil.” 

The Chinese bears to Japanese, which is said to be a language of an 
absolutely different genius, very much the same relation as Latin to Eng- 
lish. And as it is possible to write a style which shall hardly be any- 
thing but Latin with English inflections and connectives, so it appears 
that in Japanese the style is sometimes so overloaded with Chinese terms 
as to be virtually Chinese even when it is not formally so. From this, as 
with us, the intermixture may go on decreasing until the style is nearly 
the pure vernacular. They, less happy than we, it seems are unable to 
descend into homeliness without descending into vulgarity, through a 
convention which, as Mr. Knox suggests, some national genius, some 
Burns of Japan, may one day break through. 

As to the substance of the translation, Mr. Knox remarks that it is less 
happy than the style. The terms for the great Christian verities are in- 
adequate, connoting a shallower spiritual use, as they have thus far served 
only the uses of shallower and narrower religious systems. Even the 
name for God is allowed to be insufficient. The Japanese, however, un- 
like the Chinese, does offer a term, and offers no alternatives. Con- 
tinuous use must fill it up till it *‘ answers the great idea.” 

Whether this Japanese translation, like the New Testament of William 
Tyndale for our language, will remain a permanent basis for future re- 
visions may be doubted. There are few such men as William Tyndale, 
and they are little likely to be found in a mixed company of strangers 
and natives. But it will give a resting-place for a good while to come, 
and perhaps, like the Temple when Herod rebuilt it, will be taken down 
and renewed so gradually as to occasion no shock by the change. 

We notice, from the “ Baptist Missionary Magazine ” for February, 
1888, that the emperor, November 15. 1887, had issued a proclamation, 
announcing that Japan had entered into the Convention of the Red Cross 
Association. In hoc signo vinces. 
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Rev. William Ashmore, D. D., has an article in the Baptist magazine 
for March, 1888, forecasting the result of the movements for union 
among Protestant Christians in Japan. Putting the Baptists out of the 
question, he reviews the position of the various Presbyterian bodies, 
which have already formed * The United Church of Christ in Japan ;” 
the Congregationalists, who stand by themselves ; the Methodists, North- 
ern, Southern, and Canadian, who are working towards a fusion; and 
the Episcopalians, English and American, who had already formed a 
common conference. These groups Dr. Ashmore regards as ultimate 
atoms, at least sv far as appears at present. He remarks: “ The four 
great organizations named will divide up the field among themselves 
without any further efforts at combination. They will not, however, 
occupy separate divisions of territory. They will intermix and overlap 
in the future as they have done in the past. ‘The Presbyterian, the Con- 
gregational, and the Episcopal forms of government will jostle along, 
side by side, just as they are doing in America and England. Happy 
indeed if there is an escape from a Japanese State Church. ‘There does 
not appear to be anything of that kind in the air just now; and yet, as 
sailors say when land is first discovered far out at sea, there is a ‘ faint 
loom ’ of possible aspiration in that direction in the far-off horizon. It 
may soon disappear, and yet it may assume substantiality beyond what 
people dream of now. So too with the divergences which are grouped to- 
gether under the names Calvinism and Arminianism. ‘They are des- 
tined to a continued existence in the East. The endeavor to set aside 
the formularies containing them once having failed, the phases of truth 
contained in these formularies will reassert themselves, with the differ- 
ence only of a new terminology, which will be Japanese instead of Eng- 
lish.” 

Dr. Ashmore’s presentiment that the negotiations for union between 
the Presbyterians and the Congregationalists of Japan would fail has been 
justified by the result. His belief that the failure was inherently inevita- 
ble is supported by the fact that the lapse of the negotiations seems to 
have been much more distinctly owing to the heady impracticability of the 
young men of the laity among the Japanese Congregationalists than even 
to the bitter opposition of the High Church Congregationalists of our 
own interior and Pacific slope, and to their intimation that they might 
not care to do much for the gospel of Christ in Japan unless it was also a 
gospel of Congregationalism, just as a powerful element in the church of 
Jerusalem signified to Paul that they cared little for the converts to 
Christ that he gathered from among the heathen, unless they were also 
converts to Circumcision. The American Board cannot be held to have 
discouraged the negotiations by simply advising that they should not be 
pushed so far as to endanger codperation here. On the whole, the re- 
sponsibility for the failure (in whatever light this may be regarded) must 
be mainly fixed on the Japanese Congregationalists themselves, especially 
the young men of their laity. 

This heady impracticability of Japanese youth has displayed itself, 
and it is to be feared with lasting ill results, in their successful endeavor 
to move their Government to refuse its ratification to the treaties which 
conceded to Japan jurisdiction over foreign residents, because these 
treaties provided that for a few years the principle of Medietas lingue 
should prevail, foreign and native judges sitting together in cases be- 
tween foreign and native suitors. In church and state, this unwillingness 
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of the Japanese young men to be advised, as it is a principle of vigor, 
may also become a principle of ruin. We need to pray that the spirit 
of Him whose divine wisdom for thirty years held itself subject to his 
parents, should dwell in the Japanese youth that have become his fol- 
lowers. 

This temper touches a responsive chord in our own national character, 
and, as our German brethren of the “ Allgemeine Missions-Zeitschrift ” 
mildly admonish us, tempts us to fan a flame that needs no kindling. to 
flatter a tendency that needs rather a moderate repression. These breth- 
ren say well, that it does not leave an altogether pleasant impression, 
when American missionaries boast that, whereas elsewhere their con- 
verts are subject to their discipline, in Japan they are subject to the 
discipline of their converts. This does not seem to have been exactly 
the relation that subsisted between Paul and the churches which he had 
founded. Dr. Warneck is warranted in suggesting that while many in- 
dividual Japanese, in trustworthiness of Christian stability, equal any 
men of our race (who could have been better trusted for direction 
than Mr. Neesima?), yet it is impossible that Japanese Christianity as a 
whole should as yet have the maturity, and breadth of foresight and in- 
sight, to be found in American and European Christianity. The Church 
of Japan is not likely to be any the worse off for avoiding a precipitate 
detachment from the parent stem. ‘Soon ripe, soon rotten,” is a warn- 
ing even for her. 

The Rev. C. H. D. Fisher, of the Baptist Mission, writes from Tokyo, 
December 28, 1887: * In the three churches under my care, Tokyo, 
Taira, and Mito, seventy-two have been baptized during the year past.” 

In the Baptist magazine for March, 1888, Mr. L. P. Brockett gives a 
condensed geographical description of Japan, which we copy. The par- 
ticulars are mostly familiar, but they serve to revivify the Land of the 
Rising Sun to the mind’s eye. From of old, before America was known, 
Japan knew herself in the most special sense as the land of the sunrise, 
as to the west of her stretched the whole mass of the inhabited world. 
* Japan, called by its inhabitants Zipangu, or Jipungu, ‘The Land of the 
Rising Sun,’ and at an earlier period Yamato Zima, ‘ The Land East of 
the Mountains’ (both names indicating their belief that it was the most 
Oriental of lands then known), is wholly an island empire, and sustains a 
similar relation to the Pacific shores of the Eastern Continent, to that 
which the United Kingdom of Great Britain and Ireland bears to the 
western or Atlantic shores of the same Continent. It is somewhat larger, 
however, than the British Islands, having four large and three thousand 
eight hundred and forty-six small islands, which together constitute the 
Japanese Archipelago. The four principal islands are known to us by 
the names Yezo or Hokkaido, at the northeast ; Hongo, the central and 
much the largest island; Sikoku, at the south; and Kiusiw in the south- 
west. Nippon is the Japanese name for the whole empire. Hongo is 
nine hundred miles long and a hundred wide ; its large peninsula, Yedo, 
extending to the north and west of both Kiusiu and Sikoku. The empire 
is sixteen hundred miles long — about the distance between the capes of 
Florida and Newfoundland, on our Atlantic coast. Its width varies from 
fifty to a hundred miles. Its area is reckoned as 148,700 square miles, 

about equal to that of New England, New York, and Pennsylvania. 

“Tt lies between the parallels of 31° and 45° of north latitude, and ex- 
tends from 131° to 156° east longitude from Greenwich, its general 
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trend being from northeast to southwest. Its population in 1888 was 
about 38,500,000, or nearly three fourths that of the United States. The 
present capital, Tokyo, on the island of Nippon, latitude about 35° 31’, 
has a population of about 1,200,000, nearly that of New York. There 
are about fifty cities of fifty thousand inhabitants or more. The islands 
are of volcanic origin ; and a backbone of mountains extends through all 
of the larger islands, which by their successive upheavings and subsi- 
dences show their connection with a much larger continent, now par- 
tially submerged. Some of the summits are of great height. Fuji- 
yama, the highest, is 14,170 feet above the sea, and is crowned with 
perpetual snow. It is an extinct voleano, its last eruption having oc- 
curred in 1707. Thirteen other peaks rise to the height of about ten 
thousand feet. The general elevation of the Hokani range, in Nippon, is 
about six thousand feet. ‘There are many voleanoes in this range. The 
mountains in Yezo are about eight thousand feet, and are covered with 
dense forests. Earthquakes are frequent, but not generally destructive. 
The coast is bold, rocky, and often deeply indented. It has many good 
harbors. 

“The scenery of many of these islands is surpassingly beautiful. The 
wide and glassy bays and harbors, the lofty and conical mountains whose 
summits are snow-clad, the vivid emerald green of the valleys and plains, 
and the depth of azure in the Oriental skies, together constitute land- 
scapes never to be forgotten.” 

At the meeting of the American Baptist Missionary Union, in May, 
1888, the report of the Committee on Japan remarked: “* We note one 
other significant fact of the year. ‘There have been marked and severe 
steps of reaction towards arbitrary government. No hostility to missions 
has been signified. But we are warned that a people but two decades out 
of despotic traditionalism, with two hundred and forty decades of it in 
the blood, are to be struck while the iron is hot. ... Most of us will live 
to see the plastic moment forever gone.” 

A revival which had been going on simultaneously in different parts of 
Japan had resulted in an increase of about a thousand in the churehes of 
Tokyo. 

* The Spirit of Missions ”’ for October, 1888, gives the following sta- 
tistics of the American Episcopal Mission in Japan. 1885: 81 bap- 
tisms, 50 confirmations, 143 communicants, $542 of contributions. 1886: 
206 baptisms, 79 confirmations, 229 communicants, $388 of contribu- 
tions. 1887: 243 baptisms, 87 confirmations, 408 communicants, $1,085 
of contributions. 1888: 493 baptisms, 242 confirmations, 657 commu- 
nicants, $1,907 of contributions. 

“St. Barnabas’ Hospital still continues to increase in usefulness. The 
aggregate attendance of out-patients was 8,224 against 6,985 last year, 
and the in-patients numbered eighty-eight. As was the case last year, the 
fees ($3,022) were sufficient to pay all the running expenses and leave a 
balance of several hundred dollars on hand. Dr. Laning’s report men- 
tions that chiefly through the Biblewoman’s work seven of the patients 
have been baptized, four others admitted as catechumens, besides other 
members of these households having been brought into the Church. 

“ Miss Mailes reports that her work among women ‘the past year has 
grown wonderfully and is very encouraging.’ The 396 classes held were 
attended by 6,582 persons, and 1,805 persons were present at the 674 visits 
which were made —a goodly record! She has ten young women train- 
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ing for work now living with her. They are sent out daily to visit from 
house to house, and occasionally go to the out-stations.” 

It has often been remarked that in Japan the condition of women is 
superior to what it is in China or in India. This is true. But it is sad 
enough. Miss Bull, writing in the “Spirit of Missions” for October, 
1888, says: “They have always been considered inferior beings to the 
other sex. Married at an early age, without consultation of their wishes 
in the matter, they become merely a part of the property of their hus- 
bands. ‘There is nothing in the laws or customs of Japan to keep a man 
true to his wife. He may even cast her off for another, turn her out of 
his house, keeping any property she may have brought him ; there is no 
redress for her. Many of the higher class women, whose husbands have 
more means and opportunity for dissipation usually, and who have them- 
selves learned no means of livelihood, as their sisters of the humbler 
classes have, hang or drown themselves, or live an unhappy life in a di- 
vided household, often made like a ‘ hell on earth,’ as Mr. Mori strongly 
expressed it, by the abuse of the parents of the alienated husband, if 
they are a part of the family. Until recently these ladies received very 
little education aside from the training how to gracefully and deliber- 
ately make a ‘ceremonial tea,’ and other things of that kind. Any 
real work would have been beneath their station, and would have brought 
discredit on the family. When I realized how little there had been to 
occupy brain and hand of these unfortunate ladies, 1 wondered that Japan 
is not full of insane women. But I suppose they are used to these 
things, and do not see them just as we free and enlightened women do. 
They suffer, though, but mostly in silence.” 

The late rapid advances in education, Miss Bull remarks, have re- 
dounded mainly to the advantage of the young men, and have put the 
two sexes still farther apart. Christian girls’ schools, therefore, are of 
peculiar importance. 

“The Spirit of Missions” for December, 1888, gives an excellent 
condensed view of Japan as she is on the side of her material achieve- 
ments and of her spiritual necessities. ‘The innovations and ad- 
vancement in Japan continue to be wonderful and almost incredible. 
When General Grant visited that country he pronounced the Japanese 
system of education to be the best he had seen in his cireuit of the 
globe, and this system has been still further improved since he uttered 
these words. The schools are classed as elementary, high, normal, 
and teclinical, and there is an imperial university with 2,000 students. 
A missionary in Tokyo writes: ‘In Japan the progressive govern- 
ment leads in education as in other things. It has established a great 
university in Tokyo, with ample resources and all the facilities for 
technical education. The university has 120 professors and lecturers, 
and is on the model of a German university. It is thoroughly up to the 
times ; in fact, many of its courses are beyond the work of an American 
college.’ 

“The Japanese have not only established a mail system and entered 
the ‘postal union,’ but they have also made each post-office a savings- 
bank for the people. There is no better mint, dry dock, or light-house 
system in the world than they possess. They are said to manage rail- 
roads and steamships with less accidents and wrecking than other civil- 
ized nations. A single Japanese company owns over fifty steamers, and 
they navigate them on the tempestuous Japan and China seas to the satis- 
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faction of foreign travelers. While English and French steamers go to 
wreck on these stormy waters, the Japanese scarcely ever lose a ship. 
The telegraph and the telephone are in extensive use in Japan, and tele- 
grams may be sent in half-a-dozen languages from small country towns. 

‘Twenty years ago there was no Japanese public journal, but now 
there are more than five hundred periodicals — daily and weekly papers, 
and monthly magazines and reviews. Nearly all these publications are 
now favorable to the Christianization of Japan, though many of them 
when they were started were not. Many of the educated natives, how- 
ever, who write that their country is ‘ ready and willing to be Christian- 
ized,’ are only enlightened enough to see that Christianity is a religion 
that is favorable to material and moral progress, and to the bringing of 
Japan into the full comity of western nations, which last is earnestly de- 
sired by them. ‘They are ignorant of the spiritual claims of our holy 
religion, of the spiritual worship and consecration of the true followers 
of Christ. There is, however, a rapid and marvelous increase in the 
number of Japanese who through the Holy Spirit’s blessing upon the 
hearing or reading of divine truth have true spiritual discernment and 
apprehension, and become Christians, not in name only, but in deed and 
in truth. There are now about 20,000 communicants connected with the 
various Protestant missions, and they increase by five hundred a month, 
and this is the best of all the wonderful advancement in Japan.” 

Charles C. Starbuck, 
ANDOVER. 
(To be continued.) 
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Beier 1x Gop: rrs Ortetn, NATURE, AND Basis, being the Winkley Lec- 
tures of the Andover Theological Seminary for the year 1890. By Jacos 
GouLD ScuuRMAN, Sage Professor of Philosophy in Cornell University. 
Pp. x, 266. New York: Charles Scribner’s Sons. 1890. 

THE previous courses of lectures on the Winkley foundation having 
been upon sociological and historical subjects, Professor Schurman was 
invited last year, as an eminent teacher of philosophy and ethics, to 
present some topic lying in his field of inquiry, the choice of subject 
being left entirely with him. He presented on six successive days as 
many lectures on Belief in God, reading them in almost the identical 
form in which they are now published; but, although the thought was 
profound, the treatment often abstract, and the processes of argument care- 
ful and exact, the liveliest interest was awakened at the outset and con- 
tinued to the end, often expressing itself in hearty applause. The fact 
that many of his listeners disagreed with him in some important respects 
gave added testimony to the ability, the clearness, and the courage of his 
argument. The little book containing these lectures loses the advantage 
of Professor Schurman’s admirable delivery, but is a weleome contribu- 
tion of original thought to the old yet ever fresh subject of which it 
treats. The aim of the author is not merely to adjust the reasons for 
the belief in God to the accepted and the probable theories of the philo- 
sophical and scientific knowledge of to-day, but rather, on the basis of 
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those theories, to plant more firmly than ever the idea of God as a 
rational and necessary belief. 

After pointing out in the first lecture the inconsistencies of Agnosti- 
cism and its self-destructive theories of knowledge, he shows in the 
second lecture that the assumption made by science of the universality of 
law, which outreaches all experience, involves the existence of a unitary 
interconnected cosmos embracing all reality, that this indispensable pos- 
tulate of science is only the expression of a conviction of the unity and 
universal inner connection of all reality, and that what the nature of this 
reality may be presents a question the reflecting spirit cannot possibly 
forego. This reality is a unity in the midst of change, and the know- 
ledge of such a unity is given only by self-conscious spirit of which we are 
aware in ourselves. But men, as self-conscious spirits, are part of exist- 
ence or reality, and so the hypothesis of a universal world-soul which is a 
self-conscious spirit is advanced, and in the discussion defended as the 
ground and interpretation of all reality. This theory, as it involves the 
cosmos as a unity and man as a self-conscious spirit, is designated anthro- 
pocosmic theism. The third lecture gives a clear description of the vari- 
ous forms in which the religious beliefs of the world have found expres- 
sion. The fourth takes up the argument again under the consideration 
of God as Cause or Ground of the world. The idea of the creation of 
the universe in time is rejected, for we can conceive no moment of time 
when the universe began to exist. Causation, producing a succession of 
events, carries us back to antecedent conditions. We are not to think 
that God for an indefinite period existed without a world, and that at 
last He created it as a reality entirely different from himself. God is not 
an extra-mundane, but an intra-mundane, cause of the world. The uni- 
verse is the eternal manifestation of God. Creation is the eternal self- 
revelation of God. What is important is the fact that God is here and 
now at the heart of that reality we call the world, which, so far as we 
know or can conceive, is infinite both in extent and duration. Lotze’s 
argument and symbols are employed to show that every relation of cause 
and effect is not something that passes over from one object to another 
separate object. The state of one being cannot become the state of an- 
other being. But that one occurrence is the condition of something else 
we readily admit so long as both states fall within the unity of a single 
being. ‘The unity of being is involved in the notion of reciprocal action 
between individual beings. What seem to be individual beings are 
parts, moments, or functions of one real being, the Absolute Spirit.“ In 
this absolute being and for it, through it, and by means of it, and, above 
all, for the sake of it, individual things exist, act, and cease to exist. Of 
these immanent existences some are mere states of the absolute reality ; 
others are also self-conscious subjects which in a measure lift themselves 
above and outside the universal basis of existence.” What causation 
gives is not a universe created at some point of time in the past, but a 
universe of reciprocal actions, all of which are manifestations of the im- 
manent God. In the fifth lecture the argument from intelligence or 
purpose in the universe is extricated from notions of mechanical contriv- 
ance, and brought into agreement with the doctrine of evolution. The 
tendency to definite variation, being inherent and producing complex 
organisms with their functions, can be satisfactorily explained only as 
the intended expression of an intelligent purpose. There are ends in 
nature. We cannot rid ourselves of the belief in them. And ends im- 
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ply design, however slow and apparently wasteful the process may be. 
This position is ably defended, and the conclusion reached that purpose 
is the expression of causality, which is always and everywhere energizing. 
The last lecture brings into view man’s personality as a being of pure 
affections, high instincts, supersensuous cravings, and deep-seeing intui- 
tions, and it is argued that while the moral law alone could not prove the 
existence of, God, it obliges‘ us to invest the Infinite Spirit, if existent, 
with the predicate of righteousness. The moral constitution of man must 
have its ground in the Eternal Spirit from which we draw our existence, 
and God is therefore a God of righteousness. Some incidental observa- 
tions follow on the possibility of human freedom, which is conferred 
because God vacates in respect to man his own free initiative; on the 
necessity of thinking that God is love, if we acknowledge that He is 
Spirit ; on the problem of sin; on the unique revelation of God in Christ, 
who was in some preéminent sense the Son of God; on immortality, for 
because man lives in God here and now, he shall live in the kingdom 
where time and space are not; on the object of the divine punishment 
of sin; on the divine justice ; on miracles, and on the absoluteness of the 
Christian religion. This slight sketch indicates the theistic belief of the 
lecturer, and also the thoroughness and breadth with which the inquiry 
was conducted. 

A few questions arise at two or three points, and are suggested here as 
queries rather than criticisms. Many will dissent from the opinion that 
the universe is eternal and was never created. Does the idea of creation 
necessarily conflict with the idea of the living energy of God constantly 
manifesting itself in the universe? May not creation, as Augustine put 
it, have been not in time, but with time (non in tempore, sed cum tem- 
pore)? The successions of time are a form of the universe, and cannot be 
thought apart from it any more than it can be thought apart from them ; 
and so time need not, perhaps cannot, be thought of as existing indefi- 
nitely before the universe came into being. But we distinguish between 
the universe, which, as the author holds, is conditioned and dependent, 
and the Absolute Spirit on which it depends. We apprehend the Abso- 
lute as unconditioned by time and space, and therefore as having exist- 
ence independently of the world, which can exist only in time and space. 
It need not be heid that the universe was created out of nothing, but it 
may be held that it proceeded from the potentiality or power of the Abso- 
lute Spirit. Although we cannot conceive the mode of creation, is there 
any contradiction in the idea that the Absolite Being could and did pro- 
duce the material world, in which He manifests himself, under conditions 
of extension in space and succession in time? All the way through the 
author recognizes two distinct realities, which he characterizes as spirit- 
ual and material, absolute and dependent, infinite and conditioned. Does 
not this radical distinction of the realities of spirit and matter involve 
a dependent existence of the world as truly as it involves a dependent 
continuance? The mystery lies at the point of any manifestation of the 
Absolute in the finite, of any limitation of the Absolute such that it is 
expressed in extension and succession. Is not this mystery increased 
rather than reduced by the supposition that the material universe is eter- 
nal? The idea of creation does not exclude but necessarily involves the 
constant energy and presence of God in the world He has made. But 
the eternal existence of matter, if of necessity, seems to render doubtful 
the energizing of God in its present movement, and to lead to the belief 
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that the universe and God are not distinct, but only different modes of 
conceiving the same reality, or, in a word, to thorough-going pantheism. 
It might also be observed, if the author goes on with Lotze in his philos- 
ophy, that space and time are modes of finite but not of absolute exist- 
ence and thought, that extension and succession, under which alone we 
can perceive the universe, may not be the modes under which it exists 
for the Absolute, and that therefore God determined for the objective 
reality which stands before us the conditions of its very being as spatial 
and temporal; that is, created it, because time and space themselves 
are dependent on Him who manifests himself in that which thus appears 
to us. but to say that the universe has an eternal existence because, so 
far back as we can go, we cannot conceive a beginning, is to put condi- 
tions of time and space upon the Absolute, and to make them objective 
realities of which the Absolute cannot be independent. Is it not virtually 
saying that the Absolute from eternity existed in an externalized form ? 
The universe may be best understood as having its being and nature in 
the eternal archetypal thought of God, a thought which is realized in co- 
incidence with the conditions of time and space. 

Some also might dissent from the Lotzean conception of causation as 
the reciprocal action of the parts of a single being, although this is 
a matter of less importance. ‘The mode in which mction is communi- 
eated from one body to another, so that a state of one affects the state of 
the other, is indeed inscrutable, and we can only say that Force mani- 
fests and transmits itself thus and so, without loss or increase. But it is 
also inscrutable how the parts of a single being produce changes in each 
other, how will-power becomes muscular power, how sensations become 
perceptions, how even physical organs lave a relation of cause and 
effect so that lung-power becomes heart-power. Besides, if there is only 
one unity of which all existences, conscious and unconscious, are mem- 
bers, where do we find a unity in which reciprocal action is intelligible, 
and from which we argue to the absolute unity? ‘The reciprocities of 
organisms which are expressions of the vital force furnish helpful sug- 
gestions concerning the interrelated cosmos, but of themselves carry us 
only to the idea of force in general, that mysterious energy of which all 
phenomena, mechanical and vital, are effects or expressions, which is the 
stopping-place of science, but the starting-point of religion. 

Some of the observations in the closing lecture are mere suggestions 
offered without argument, and they would perhaps be more readily 
agreed to if they could have been elaborated and explained. As they 
stand, it appears as if the author had undervalued the evidence for the 
historical reality of miracles, had rejected the idea of absolute justice, 
from having in view the traditional rather than the profounder ethical 
conception, and had thought. of the person of Jesus Christ, who is both 
God and man, as one who is neither God nor man. 

It is easier, however, to criticise than to construct. As Dr. Schur- 
man says, after speaking of the hearty sympathy of the Andover faculty 
with the general spirit and outcome of his inquiries, “ 1t would be strange 
indeed if they accepted all my conclusions, or even looked at common 
beliefs from the same point of view.” His discussion of evolution in re- 
lation to theism is of great value, and his thought of the living, present, 
immanent God, in connection with his criticism of the mechanical theory 
of creation, commends itself to all who would restore the ancient belief 
concerning Him in whom we live and move and have our being. 

George Harris. 
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Tuer EvipEence OF CHRISTIAN EXPERIENCE, Being the Ely Lectures for 1890. 
By Lewis Frencu Stearns, Professor of Christian. Theology in Bangor 
Theological Seminary. Pp. viii, 473. New York: Charles Scribner’s Sons. 
1890. 

This book is an important contribution to theological science. It is 
decidedly the most valuable work on Christian Apologetics which has 
appeared in this country or in England during the last decade. It is the 
first clear and thorough-going product of that reconstruction of the argu- 
ment for Christianity which has been going on in recent years. It is 
also better adapted to its purpose, at least for English readers, than sim- 
ilar discussions by Frank, Dorner, and other German theologians, as it is 
less abstruse, is developed in better proportion, and is more strongly 
guarded against objections. It is a pleasure to commend Professor 
Stearns’s book to all students of theology, whether they are young or 
old. 

The object of the book is twofold: to develop the argument for Chris- 
tianity from the experience of Christian believers, explaining fully what 
that experience is and what it certifies, and also to show that such 
experience is not merely one argument among others, but that it is the 
ultimate and fundamental ground of certainty concerning the revelation 
of God’s redeeming grace in Christ, and that in relation to it all other 
evidences are preliminary and supplemental. Both these objects have 
been successfully accomplished. ‘The book therefore covers the entire 
field of Christian evidences by this recovery of an argument which has 
been considered secondary to a place of central and commanding impor 
tance. 

Since the purpose of Christianity is to produce a certain kind of life, a 
renewal of man from sin to holiness, a reconciliation and union with 
God, the test of the reality and power of God’s revelation in Christ 
must, in the last analysis, be that very life which it is given to produce 
— which may be known in part by observation of it, but directly and cer- 
tainly only by experience of it. . The historical proof that Jesus Christ 
lived, taught, died, and rose again, that the Bible contains an authentic 
account of Him, and that the Christian Church sprung up in the world, 
makes it probable that God seeks and saves men through Christ. The 
results of Christianity in society and civilization strengthen the probabil- 
ity that Christ was sent from God to establish his kingdom. But the 
certainty that God finds men in their sins and saves them, and know- 
ledge of the nature of his power as it thus works, can be gained only by 
experience. Moreover the Christian Church and Christian civilization 
are only the results of that first and great result, the new life in Jesus 
Christ. It is true that this experience is peculiar. It corresponds to the 
realities which stand before faith. It is moral, spiritual, religious, in dis- 
tinctive ways. But this should be expected. All knowledge of convic- 
tion and experience is determined by the characteristics of the truth 
which is known. It would, indeed, be strange if such a revelation did not 
produce an experience or a life above the ordinary level. The absence of 
it would be indefeasible proof that the revelation had no reality, but was 
the product of imagination. 

The author maintains that the essential thing in all religion is the per- 
sonal relation of God to the religious man and of the religious man to 
God, that God has always been revealing himself, and that the religious 
feeling is the response of man to such revelation. ‘The development of 
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the theistic conception in its nature and reasons as given by the religious 
powers and needs of man in his personality is admirably presented with 
clearness and force. God’s revelation in Christ is the highest form in 
which God comes into personal relations with man who, as a person, is 
free and responsible, but also a sinner and in need of redemption. It is 
in the personal response of man in faith and repentance that Christianity 
gains its foothold and does its work. When one ventures out in faith 
on the promise of God for his redemption, certain results follow in his 
will, intellect, feeling, and conscience, which point to a divine cause. 
The work is immanent, not external, and is thus known to be the work 
of the Holy Spirit. By the Spirit the believer is united to Christ, and a 

hrist-like work begins, and he is thus made certain of the real power 
and presence of Jesus Christ. He knows himself a child of God, and 
thus knows God as his Father, having a knowledge of God unlike that 
which he has gained from other sources. He also has the peace of the 
forgiveness of sins, and participates in a new fellowship with other be- 
lievers. He is aware of a radical transformation. His certainty does 
not pass away, but strengthens with growing experience of the grace of 
God all through his life of prayer and service. This experience is the 
verification of Christianity in its distinctive truths, for it is analogous to 
the scientific method by which probability is converted into certainty 
through experiment and result. The Christian knows whom he has 
believed. He knows God as Father, Son, and Holy Spirit, not in the 
sense that he becomes certain of an abstract doctrine, but in the sense 
that his experience corresponds to those modes of God’s disclosures of 
his love and grace. 

To the objection that the evidence is based on a private and particu- 
lar experience, it is replied that this is true of all experimental evidence 
in that it conforms to the conditions of the case, which, in respect to 
Christianity, are personal trust and obedience, but also that there is a 
universal element in it, since it is rooted in the nature anil need of man 
and in the universal religious experience, that it is accessible to all, and 
that it has a sufficient provisional evidence in its favor to afford a basis 
for trial, for in Christian countries the way of salvation is made plain to 
all. ‘To the objection that the will has to be submitted in order to enter 
the new life, and that thus any belief, however preposterous, may be 
accepted, it is replied not only that one enters voluntarily into any 
sphere of experiment, but also that it is because the truths of Christian- 
ity are made probable by testimony, and because of their agreement with 
what we know of God and of our own needs, that we are inclined to 
venture out in the following of Christ. Other objections are successfully 
removed, as that giving so great importance to experience encourages 
mysticism, revives the Quaker doctrine of the inward light, gives undue 
prominence to the Christian consciousness, ete. The dependence of be- 
lievers on the Bible as the source from which knowledge of God's reve- 
lation in Christ is obtained is made clear at various points in the diseus- 
sion. Much valuable thought is introduced into what may be called the 
setting of the argument as it is given in the first lecture concerning the 
inadequacy of the proofs employed in the last century and the method 
which should now be adopted, and in the iast lecture concerning the rela- 
tion of experience to other evidences. Notes of reference and explana- 
tion and a full index follow the lectures in a convenient arrangement. 
This argument, which bears the impress at every point of having been 
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wrought out by the author’s own intellectual toil, is no less plainly the 
product of his spiritual life. One who can think thus and write thus is 
dealing not with a theory of experience, but with the experience itself. 
There is an impression of reality which must make the argument forcible 
even to a reader who has not himself obtained a like precious faith. 
George Harris. 


Essays IN Puitosopuy. By Wi1t1AM Knicut, Professor of Moral Philos- 
ophy and Political Economy in the University of St. Andrews. 1 vol. 12 mo, 
pp. 367. Boston and New York: Houghton, Mifflin & Co. 1890. 

We mention this little volume mainly for the excellence of one of 
the essays which examines the question of evolution and its relation to 
ethics. It is a collection of essays upon philosophic subjects in gen- 
eral, including the following list of titles: “ Idealism and Experience,” 
“ Classification of the Sciences,” ‘ Eclecticism,” ‘‘ Personality and the 
Infinite,” ‘ Immortality,” ‘ The Doctrine of Metempsychosis,” and 
“ Ethical Philosophy and Evolution.” All of the collection are very 
clear discussions of their particular problems, and the reader may con- 
gratulate himself on the readiness with which he can enter into the 
various questions which are involved. If all works of philosophy took 
the reader into confidence in this way, perhaps its influence would be 
more beneficial, and it would certainly be more powerful. But it will 
not be our purpose to enter into a presentation of the merits of the vol- 
ume in this respect, although we are so pleased with its literary quali- 
ties, its candor, distinctness, and sympathetic spirit, as to use the oppor- 
tunity offered by some notes on the ethical essay in it to commend it very 
highly to all who wish a plain statement of the great problems occupying 
the mind of present students. Even of the essay on evolution we need 
hardly say more. Its special merit, however, is found in the clear hints 
thrown out about the limitations of that doctrine in ethics. There is no 
attempt to dispute the truth of evolution, a course which is to our mind 
very wise, but it is clearly and fairly presented, and its general princi- 
ples admitted as giving a very satisfactory account of the origin of moral 
faculty and moral ideas, in so far as mere history is concerned. But the 
author demurs to any implication, so usually involved in the conception 
of the destructive power of the doctrine, that the decisions of moral 
faculty are impaired by any theory of their development or historical 
origin. 

Readers will find many suggestions and much help from the essay, 
and quite as much benefit from the entire collection. We commend it, 
therefore, for the interest it awakens in philosophic and ethical problems. 


J. H. Hyslop. 


HAVERFORD COLLEGE Stupies. Numbers 3, 4,5. Published by the Faculty 
of Haverford College. Price, $1.00 each. 

In the “ Andover Review ” for February, 1890, mention was made of 
the series of ‘Studies’ above-named, and some account was given 
of the contents of its first two numbers. Since then three additional 
numbers have appeared, the contents of two of which and a part also of 
the third are from the indefatigable pen of Dr. J. Rendel Harris. 

Seventy-three of the eighty pages in No. 3 are occupied with an ac- 
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count of the Acts of the Martyrdom of Perpetua and Felicitas, together 
with the Greek text of this jewel among the martyrologies, edited for 
the first time from a manuscript in the Library of the Holy Sepulchre, of 
which library some description was given, it will be remembered, in 
“Study” No. 1. This Greek text appears to have been edited with 
Dr. Harris's customary care, and is accompanied on each opposite page 
with the longer of the two previously known Latin recensions, while the 
other and shorter recension is given in an appendix. A comparison of 
the three seems to show not only that the Latin texts are independent of 
each other, but that both are in the main dependent on the Greek. In 
this conclusion Dr. Harris subsequently received the unhesitating concur- 
rence of Harnack (“ Theologische Literaturzeitung”’ for August 9, 1890, 
p- 404). Sundry outstanding phenomena, however, especially in connec- 
tion with the employment of Greek terms by the Latin text, and of Latin- 
isms by the Greek, still stood in need of explanation ; and now Hilgenfeld 
seems to have found the missing link (see his “ Zeitschrift fiir Wissen- 
schaftliche Theologie ” for 1891, pp. 126-128). The original narrative 
professes to embody memoranda written down by the martyrs Perpetua 
and Saturus themselves. Hiigenfeld ingeniously explains many of the 
phenomena above mentioned by the hypothesis that these underlying 
memoranda were in the Punie tongue. Accordingly, on this supposition, 
we have all three languages current in the North African church at the 
opening of the third century; the testimony of Augustine and Jerome 
that the Punie was still a living language two centuries later is familiar. 

Study No. 4 contains (besides two or three brief papers on mathe- 
matical and astronomical matters) an English translation of the Passion 
of Perpetua by Mr. Seth K. Gifford, who took part with Dr. Harris in 
editing the Greek text, an account, with collation, by W. C. Braithwaite 
of a new cursive manuscript of the Four Gospels recently obtained at 
Athens, specimens of uncial lectionaries from Mt. Sinai, and a catalogue 
(by Professor R. W. Rogers) of forty-seven manuscripts, chiefly Oriental 
(Hebrew, Ethiopic, Syriac, ete.), purchased by Dr. Harris on his recent 
visit to the East and added to the Library of Haverford College —a 
collection which many an older and wealthier American college might 
envy. 

The fifth number is devoted to an interesting “ Preliminary Study ” of 
Tatian’s Diatessaron, by Professor Harris. This Harmony, the mere 
title of which has long been of special interest to Biblical students, 
has assumed new prominence of late by reason of the recovery of the 
work itself, both in Armenian and in Arabic. These discoveries, while 
confirming the traditional opinion that the Harmony furnishes irrefra- 
gable evidence of the early currency of our Four Gospels, have in their 
turn disclosed new problems, relative alike to the New Testament text 
and to the growth of the Canon. It is the former relation, namely, the 
bearing of the contents of the Harmony, as thus recovered, upon sundry 
readings in extant Greek manuscripts, which mainly engages Dr. Harris’s 
attention. Into details this is not the place to enter. It may only be 
stated that he thinks he finds traces of readings which cannot be paral- 
leled from any other source than the Harmony ; and further, he believes 
himself warranted in postulating a pre-Tatian harmony, at least of the 
Passion. It were greatly to be wished that our knowledge warranted 
assurance relative to some of the assumptions on which Professor Har- 
ris’s conclusions necessarily rest. But his Essay, like the recent criti- 
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cisms passed by Harnack on the positions of Zahn, will stimulate that 
minute, patient, many-sided study by which sure results may be ulti- 
mately reached, even should we be disappointed of those new discoveries 
which the past encourages us to expect. 

It may be noted incidentally that “the unintelligible Ditornon ” (p. 9, 
note), which the Dictionary of Christian Biography (iv. 796”) makes 
+: Ditouron,” is simply a mistake for “ Ditonron,” standing for Diates- 
saron (see Ezra Abbot’s “ Critical Essays,” p. 55, note). 

Dr. Harris and Haverford certainly deserve the congratulations and 
thanks of all friends of Biblical and ecelesiastical learning. 

J. H. Thayer. 


CAMBRIDGE, Mass. 


‘THe DEFENSE OF PoEsy, otherwise known as An Apology for Poetry. Ed- 


ited, with Introduction and Notes, by ALBERT S. Cook. Boston: Ginn & 
Co. 1890. 


Notwithstanding the recent efforts of distinguished scholars both in 
England and America to popularize our older and more neglected clas- 
sies, to bring them, in Addison’s phrase, “ out of the closet to dwell in 
clubs and coffee houses,” there are still not a few books among them 
that are known to the world of readers only by their titles and general 
reputation. These books we have all of us read about ; they confront us, 
duly labeled and classified, like specimens in a museum of antiquities, 
in all the text-book histories of English literature, and by a polite and 
highly convenient fiction we are all assumed to have read them for our- 
selves. Sir Philip Sidney’s “ Defense of Poesy ” is emphatically a book 
to be read rather than a book to be read about, and Professor Cook’s 
publication of it in a neat and accessible form is both valuable and 
timely. The book is interesting because under the occasional affecta- 
tions of Sidney’s outworn style we touch the living man behind. 

In places, out of the midst of critical disquisitions or the even progress 
of the argument, there flash ou us sentences which reflect as in a mirror 
Sidney’s high-bred and lofty spirit, which reveal the innate purity and 
high-mindedness of the man for whom all England mourned. From 
quite another aspect the book is interesting to the student of English 
prose as an example of its formation or transitional period, but perhaps 
more than all because of its close and intimate relations to the greatest 
epoch in the history of the literature. Sidney wrote during those pre- 
paratory years of critical discussion, of doubt, experiment, and expec- 
tancy, which immediately preceded the assured and triumphant outburst 
of the full Elizabethan chorus. From 1579 to 1585, the year of Sid- 
ney’s death, and for a little later, the air seems filled with the prepara- 
tory tuning up of the orchestra. For a time Sidney was first among the 
little group of literary experimenters and disputers which included the 
learned but short-sighted Gabriel Harvey and the young Edmund Spen- 
ser. The * Defense of Poesy” is incomparably the most important out- 
come of the group in criticism. Suggested by the puritanical attack of 
Stephen Gosson, a newly reformed playwright, it has no trace of mere 
controversialism, but is rather a calm and dispassionate declaration of 
Sidney’s esthetic principles. In it Sidney defends and exalts poetry by 
showing that the moral basis, the moral object, underlies all true poetic 
art. 
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As a help towards a right appreciation of the “ Defense,” Professor 
Cook’s edition must be regarded as highly satisfactory. The notes are 
full and pertinent, and are especially strong in their citation of passages 
in classic and other authors illustrative of the text. The Introduction, 
after a brief biographical sketch, discusses the probable date of the ‘ De- 
fense,” and contains also brief sections on the “ Learning, Style, Theory 
of Poetry, and the Followers and Imitators of its Author.” 

Professor Cook follows Fox Bourne in assigning 1583 as the year of 
its composition, in preference to 1581, the date usually accepted. While 
the later date may be correct, — both dates being merely conjectural, — 
we cannot agree with Professor Cook in thinking the argument in sup- 
port of it “ irresistible.” It is contended that as the ‘“ Defense”’ is writ- 
ten in a more sober and less euphuistic style than “ the Arcadia,” a longer 
interval than formerly supposed must have elapsed between the composi- 
tion of the two works. This argument would have some force were it 
possible to place the earlier and later work in the same category, but the 
entire difference in their subject and purpose furnishes us with a sufficient 
explanation of their difference in style. The “ Arcadia” was regarded 
by- Sidney as a pastoral poem, — verse not being essential to poetry ac- 
cording to his definition of it, — the “ Defense” as a prose treatise, and 
those elaborations which his overflowing fancy delighted in in the one 
were not unnaturally excluded from the other. 

It is to be regretted that the space devoted to this fruitless discussion 
had not been given to some consideration of those important relations 
which Sidney’s work bears to his time. The brief biography is, perhaps 
of necessity, chronological and bloodless, but some fuller suggestion of 
Sidney’s points of contact with the intellectual movements about him — 
or in default of this a brief bibliography of the subject — would have 
still further increased the usefulness of this scholarly and admirable 
edition. 


Henry S. Pancoast. 


GERMANTOWN, PHILADELPHIA. 


Economic AND SocraL History oF NEw ENGLAND. 1620-1789. By Wu- 
LIAM B. WEEDEN. In two volumes. Vol. i. pp. xvi, 447 ; Vol. ii. pp. xiv, 
964. Boston and New York: Houghton, Mifflin & Co. 1890. $4.50. 
These pages teem with a bewildering multiplicity of facts, the general 

trend of which it is rather difficult for any eye but that of an economist 

to make out. In the second volume, however (perhaps from the educat- 
ing influence of reading the first), the stages of development become 
broader and more distinct. 

The author describes the value of the Indians as having been much 
greater for the industry of the early colonists than has been commonly 
appreciated, from the time when Squanto taught the Pilgrims how to 
deal with the maize, for the first half century or more. He describes 
very particularly the sacred and mystic wampum, which served the na- 
tives at once for currency and records, and which for nearly a century 
was so helpful to the colonists, at first, indeed, indispensable. The fur 
trade was at first a very great assistance in the development of New 
England, until, as more civilized sources of wealth encroached upon it, 
it receded, and the importance of the Indians receded with it. Among 
the Dutch of New York, we should judge, it continued prominent long 
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after the New Englanders had ceased to have much to do with it. It is 
not for nothing that beavers figure in the arms of the city of New York. 

Mr. Weeden remarks that the rise into view of the new continent 
stirred profoundly all the emerging powers of that new birth of man, of 
which even the Reformation is only one phase. And although the spir- 
itual impulses were more powerful with the leading minority, yet the 
hope of bettering their condition in life was the more steadily impelling 
motive with the numerical majority. Besides, the Puritans, austere as 
they were in their scheme of life, were not in any Catholic sense ascetic, 
but recognized a sober enjoyment of the gifts of nature as a duty and a 
privilege. 

The author remarks that the whole history of New England might 
have been different if the full force of the ocean had beat on her south- 
ern coast. But Long Island Sound was a binder that gave her a shel- 
tered and easy connection with the regions beyond. She was thus at 
once distinct from them and connected with them. 

Canada was much more carefully organized than New England. But 
that power of “ carrying the home outwards,” in articulated communities 
of homes, which made New England, was lacking to the French. In 
every one of our towns was the embryo of a state, and in every state 
the embryo of an empire. And while England, with altogether unin- 
tended benevolence, most wholesomely neglected her offshoots, France 
benevolently smothered hers out of all capacity of empire, leaving in 
them simply the stubborn capacity of becoming a thorn in the flesh to the 
English race. 

The author frequently refers to the happy and elastic intermixture of 
individual agriculture and communal pasturage and forestry, of which 
some relics still abide in Massachusetts. He traces also the interesting 
survivals of old feudal dependencies and distinctions, gradually yielding 
to the new commonweal which was growing up in every town, the sense 
of individual value subordinate to the corporate interests, subordination 
being for a while subjected to an almost inquisitorial interference, eco- 
nomic hardly less than moral, which, however, gradually subsided into 
a moderation that has always left the civie sense thoroughly active. 
Mr. Doyle is wrong, Mr. Weeden remarks, in supposing that this civie 
sense has ever lapsed in New England, though it was peculiarly apparent 
at first. It has always been far above the sodden sluggishness of Euro- 
pean rural life. Indians and negroes, having no share in this common- 
wealth, were with naive unconsciousness held by the most godly as lawful 
booty, though treated kindly enough. In the sumptuary laws (which 
name is now so ridiculously misapplied to prohibitionist legislation) we 
find religious, aristocratic, and economic motives curiously blended in one, 
and female persistency quietly, though slowly, fretting away the restraints 
as often as they were reimposed. Rhode Island, which left conscience 
free, left apparel also free. 

The author’s description of Winthrop, on all the sides of his noble and 
gentle character, is very fine. Economically, too, he led. His ship, The 
Blessing of the Bay, carried, “not imperial Cesar, but the continental 
destiny of an imperial state.” ‘The Dove of Peace hovered upon her 
white-winged sails; ample Ceres nestled in the corn stowed within her 
narrow hold; the Lares climbed her slight spars, and hung about the 
smoke of her homely forecastle ; every rope of her simple rigging bound 
the community more closely ; while at her helm the genius of her master 
directed her onward to a brighter and better future for all mankind.” 
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Tt is amusing to see how the religious dislike of Massachusetts Bay 
to Rhode Island expressed itself economically. Having the larger mar- 
ket, they held the heretics pretty much at their mercy, and would listen 
to no propositions of “ reciprocity.” Commercially, and at last indus- 
trially, however, Rhode Island showed herself to be of a bold and pre- 
vailing nature, until the British occupancy of Newport destroyed the 
former branch of her independence. But throughout New England 
there were hard conditions of life without, simple plenty within, a slowly 
growing commodity of life, but in only a few cases before the eighteenth 
century anything that could be called an ample and luxurious dignity of 
living. Cromwell’s extreme solicitude to transfer the New Englanders 
bodily to the newly conquered Jamaica is exceedingly curious. That 
island Eden would soon have smothered out the new principles of life. 
These did come, indeed, into a curious complicity with West Indian law- 
lessness, in its descending stages of privateering and buccaneering, until 
the third descent of piracy somewhat tardily roused the Puritan con- 
science into applying the medicament of the gallows. The author gives 
very full accounts of the development of the paramount interest of the 
fisheries, including that pursuit of the whale which bred the race of hardy 
mariners “* whose keels have vexed every sea.” He does well to point 
out how much our undoubtedly large proportion of Norse blood (which 
some of us signify in our Norse names) has had to do with this. 

John Winthrop, the younger, the author says, was the founder of the 
paper currency of America. The want of currency was like the want of 
lifeblood to the commonwealth. But in all his tentative uncertainties, he 
never fell into the idiocy of “fiat money.” Paper was to represent 
money, but to represent it really and convertibly. 

By 1700, fear and want had receded from New England, and so had 
spiritual exaltation. Wealth and comfort were coming in; it was the 
time of such merchants as John Hull, introducing that of such greater 
and luxurious merchants as Peter Faneuil. Independence was in the 
blood, but showed itself as yet only in endless squabbles with royal gov- 
ernors. The second volume is easier to read and to follow, and less in- 
teresting than the first. The blended and contrasted influence, however, 
of Edwards and Franklin on the national character is worth following 
out. It certainly needed all the heights of an Edwards to keep Poor 
Richard from plunging us inextricably into the quagmire of mere utilita- 
rianisin. 

The author’s description of the miseries on miseries of the dismal time 
between 1783 and 1789 is the counterpart of Mr. John Fiske’s portrait- 
ure of it on the political side. We had neither currency, nor solvency, 
nor free movement of trade at home, nor protection for it abroad. So 
large a proportion of the exiled and plundered Loyalists were merchants 
that, as Mr. Weeden remarks, New England had an incalculable loss in 
radiating centres of economic force. Here, too, as in Mr. Fiske’s “ Crit- 
ical Period of American History,” Washington appears in the forefront, 
his attentive eye seeing everything, and his kingly nature penetrating 
into every heart, and preparing it for the grand solution of 1789. 

The second volume closes with an invaluable catalogue of current 
prices for every year from 1630 to 1789 inclusive, except 1759. Some 
years include a large number of articles, some only one or two, according 
as statistics are procurable. 

Charles C. Starbuck. 

ANDOVER. 
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GERMAN THEOLOGICAL LITERATURE. 


Beitrdge zur Aufhellung der Geschichte und der Briefe des Apos- 
tles Paulus, von Max Krenkel. Pp. vi, 468. Braunschweig: C. A. 
Schwetschke und Sohn (Appelhaus & Pfennigstorff). Mrk. 9. — The 
work treats of the most important problems in the life and letters of 
Paul. It falls into eight sections, the last three of which handle textual 
difficulties and questions relating to the Corinthians and the Pastoral 
Epistles. The first question presented is concerning Paul’s birthplace. 
Acts ix. 11; xxi. 39; and xxii. 3, are disposed of, and the testimony of 
Jerome, “ Paulus apostolus, qui ante Saulus, extra numerum duodecim 
apostolorum, de tribu Benjamin et oppido Jude Giscalis fuit, quo a 
Romanis eapto cum parentibus suis Tarsum Ciliciz commigravit,” is sup- 
ported. Paul therefore was not born in Tarsus as he supposed, but in 
ahr v'n3, in Galilee, a day's journey south of Tiberias. “Was Paul 
originally called Saul?” No. In all of his letters Paul refers to him- 
self exclusively as Paul. He belonged to the tribe of Benjamin. Be- 
tween King Saul and the Apostle the name Saul does not appear. Saul 
persecuted David, the man after God’s own heart. Christ was the son of 
David. Saul stood as the type of the persecutor ; David as the type of 
the persecuted. SavovdA, YaovA, te pr duoxers; Compare 1 Sam. xxiv. 15; 
xxvi. 18.— Acts xx. 25; and 1 Sam. xii. 2; ii. 30. d:épyeoOau = FEIN. 
Paul was regarded as a second Saul. ‘“ Was Paul ever married?” 
Yes. So thought Reuchlin, Luther, Grotius, and so thinks the author. 
The argumentum a silentio has no foree. A correct exegesis plus 
the testimony of the Fathers give an affirmative answer. The fourth 
study is of the Thorn in the Flesh. As oxoAow occurs but once in the 
New Testament, we must consult the Septuagint. Paul has in view 
Numbers xxxiii. 55. A thorn, or that which gives physical pain, is the 
content of the word. The thorn was a kind of epilepsy common in the 
East, and not unknown elsewhere. Of the nature of this disease, the 
author has furnished abundant testimony from ancient and modern phy- 
sicians. A causal connection is found between epilepsy and visions, 
Mohammed, Cesar, Alfred the Great, Napoleon, and a score of other 
great men have been subject to what Paul calls a thorn in the flesh. 
Concerning Paul’s fight with beasts in Ephesus, the author finds traces 
of an esoteric use of language in the early Christian community, and 
endeavors to prove that the conflict was with the Roman power, which 
being regarded as the lion or beast, @yp often used for A€wv, Paul, with 
a tacit reference to Daniel, uses this form of speech. The sixth chap- 
ter, pages 153-379, “The Personal and Epistolary Intercourse of the 
Apostle with the Community at Corinth,” seems to be an important 
piece of work. Here, as throughout, the author shows great familiarity 
with Hebrew and Patristic sources as well as with the mass of modern 
literature on the subject. 

Archiv fiir Geschichte der Philosophie, in Gemeinschaft mit Her- 
mann Diels, Wilhelm Dilthey, Benno Erdmann und Eduard Zeller, 
herausgegeben von Ludwig Stein. Band iii, Heft 4. Berlin: Druck 
u. Verlag von Georg Reimer. Preis pro Band, Mrk. 12.— For the 
history of philosophy this quarterly is without a rival. ‘The aim is to 
present critical studies of difficult questions, to gather up and digest un- 
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published fragments, and to review the literature and conditions of phi- 
losophy in various countries. In the present number we notice among 
other important articles an unpublished Jetter of Descartes, and a re- 
view of recent Russian works on the history of philosophy. Of more 
interest to theologians is the article by Dr. Geil, “ Die Gottesidee bei 
Locke und dessen Gottesbeweis.” In 1887 Dr. Geil published a disser- 
tation on “ The Dependence of Locke on Descartes,” and in the same 
year Dr. Sommer’s Prize Essay, “ Locke’s Relation to Descartes,” ap- 
peared. By both writers an attempt was made to establish a close re- 
lation between Locke and Descartes. In 1889 Benno Erdmann, in the 
above-named Zeitschrift (ii. 99-122), made an excellent criticism of 
these two essays, showing that Locke represented the reaction against 
Deseartes, and was in no respect dependent upon him. Erdmann is 
undoubtedly correct in finding in Locke a thorough-going reaction against 
Descartes, but seems to fall into error in thinking that Locke in his 
theology had Descartes in mind, as it is not clear that Locke ex- 
amined Descartes’ proofs earlier than 1696, when he rejected them. 
Lord King; ‘ Life of Locke,” pages 314-316. It is also a common 
error to associate Locke with Hobbes, whose doctrines he openly repu- 
diated. Dr. Geil now endeavors to justify himself on one point against 
the criticism of Erdmann by maintaining, “ First that Locke presents a 
double idea of God, a psychologico-negative and an ontologico-positive ; 
secondly, that Locke teaches a twofold proof of God, viz., the cosmological 
and the metaphysico-ontological ; and thirdly, that we are justified in hold- 
ing Locke’s doctrine, so far as it concerns the idea and proof of God, for 
Cartesian.” So far as Locke’s doctrine of God is concerned, the first 
terms in the couplets presented are gratuitous importations. Locke 
holds that we come upon the idea of God through thought and medita- 
tion ; that our conception of God is the enlargement of all our ideas of 
perfection to infinity and objectified, and that the proof of his exis- 
tence is the fundamental certainty of the demonstrative reason, resting 
upon two principles, namely, self-existence and causation. ‘To associate 
Locke with Descartes on this point is to obliterate the distinction be- 
tween intuitive and demonstrative knowledge. Locke recognized the 
force of the teleological argument, and criticised Descartes’ attempt to 
invalidate all proofs except his own; but he presents as his own proof 
the psychological argument, and that only. A consideration of the De 
Veritate of Lord Herbert leaves no occasion for historical reference to 
Descartes, so far as Locke’s negative side is concerned, while on the 
positive side Descartes and Locke owe what they have in common to 
Augustine and Campanella. 

Geschichte der Griechischen Litteratur bis auf die Zeit Justinians, 
von Wilhelm Christ, ord. Professor an der Universitit Miinchen. 
Zweite vermehrte Auflage. Mit 24 Abbildungen. Handbuch der 
klassischen Altertumswissenschaft, herausgegeben von Iwan v. Miiller. 
VII. Band. Pp. xii, 770. Miinchen : C. H. Beck’sche Verlags Buchhand- 
lung (Oskar Beck). Mrk. 13.50, geb. 15.50. — Upon its appearance, 
this work took the lead of all manuals on the subject, and is now 
generally regarded as the authority. Its popularity is indicated in the 
call for a second edition within a year of its first publication. The 
present edition has been carefully corrected, and is augmented by about 
one hundred pages. An attempt to make clear the relations between 
Hellenism and Christianity, and to justify the treatment of a large por- 
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tion of Christian writings under Grecian literature, accounts for much 
of this enlargement. The first part of the work is given to the classi- 
eal period of Greek poetry and prose, beginning with the earliest time 
and closing with Aristotle. The second part, pages 425-710, considers 
the post-classical literature under three periods, the Alexandrian, the 
Roman from Augustus to Constantine, and, finally, from Constantine to 
Justinian. The third part is concerned, mainly, with Christian writers. 
Dr. Christ does not regard Christianity as an offshoot of Hellenism, but 
finds that Christian writers and writings were early forced under Gre- 
cian influence and forms, and that the writings of the Church Fathers of 
the fourth century formally belong to Greek literature. There is a 
tendency to find the Greek in the Jew, Christian, or Roman, and to over- 
look external influences in the development of Grecian literature. For 
instance, Greece is regarded too much as an isolated, undisturbed unit, 
independent of Oriental influences, and such moments as the Persian and 
Peloponnesian wars are not sufficiently recognized in their effects upon 
the spiritual life and power of Athens. But such objections are not to 
be urged, as Dr. Christ informs us that he would have much preferred 
writing four volumes instead of one on this large field. So far as pos- 
sible, the lives of authors are sketched, and the content of their writings 
indicated. In the case of important persons this is done with great 
care and completeness. At the close of each subject the most important 
literature bearing directly on the topic is given. The twenty-four heads or 
statues of Greek authors are selected from the best models, and add much 
to the appearance and value of the work. No one who has any interest 
in Greek literature can afford to be without this admirable handbook. 

Theologische Briefe der Professoren Delitzesch und v. Hofmann. 
Herausgegeben, bevorwortet und mit Registern versehen, von D. 
Wilhelm Volck, ord. Professor der Theologie an der Universitiit in 
Dorpat. Pp. xiv, 233. Leipzig: J. C. Hinrichs’sche Buchhandlung. 
1891. Mrk. 5.60.— The correspondence between these celebrated men 
in the years 1859-1863 has until now remained a secret. ‘The letters 
from Delitzsch were corrected, shortly before his death, by his own hand ; 
those of Hofmann are published as they were first written. Letters on 
theological subjects could scarcely be more brilliant, or contain more ori- 
ginal and striking thoughts. They concern questions of permanent inter- 
est, such as the decensus Christi ad inferos, the standpoint and method 
of systematic theology, the nature of the Scriptures, and of the origin 
of sin. ‘These letters bring before us the characteristics of the two men : 
the strong objectivity and sharp dialectical skill of Hofmann; the half 
mystical subjectivity and mellow perspectives of Delitzsch. With all 
their difference, they were most devoted friends, —a spectacle for the 
gods. It is from such controversies as these, carried on by strong and 
earnest men, apart from the eyes of the world and the “sic ’°em” of the 
vulgar, that one receives the best instruction and the deepest impres- 
sions. If our hold on dogma is somewhat relaxed, our grasp of life and 
truth is strengthened. Further, these letters do more than all other 
literature combined to make clear the relations of Delitzsch and Hofmann, 
and to fix their positions in the advance of theological science. To the 
editor belong our thanks for this most serviceable volume, and for its 
indices of names, subjects, and Biblical texts. 

Die Religion der alten Deutschen und ihr Fortbestand in Volkssagen, 
Aufziigen und Festbraiichen bis zur Gegenwart. Mit durchgreifen- 
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der Religions- Vergleichung, von Professor Dr. Sepp. Pp. xx, 419. 
Miinchen: Verlag der J. Lindauerschen Buchhandlung (Schépping). 
Mrk. 6.— “I am a German and will, against the ignorance which has 
hitherto prevailed and the depreciation growing out of it, proclaim and 
exalt, to the honor of our nation, the old father religion.” These are 
the closing words of the preface. This is the spirit of the work. The 
volume stands under the same catagory as “ Heathenism and its Mean- 
ing for Christianity,” and ‘“ Life and Doctrines of Christ in their Rela- 
tion to Universal History,” earlier works of the author. Dr. Sepp’s 
views may be sufficiently indicated in two general points. First, of all 
religions the old German is the best. Heathenism was better than Juda- 
ism, Christianity than Heathenism, and the German than Christianity. 
Paul recognized the superiority of Heathenism over Judaism, but the 
German religion had the power to keep its people morally clean, and 
Tacitus placed it-as a pattern before the Romans. ‘ Who believes with 
Bugge that the Christian legends created the German mythology? Vice 
versa.” Secondly, “It is not what corresponds to the rationalistic 
judgment of one century, but the agreement of human ideas and the 
unconscious identity of human thought that leads to universal reason.” 
Thus Augustine remarks: “ What we call the Christian religion has 
existed from the beginning of time.” Although the author is as ex- 
treme on the one side as Gibbon is on the other, his work is perhaps the 
best we have on the subject. It presents one hundred and sixty-one 
studies or phases of the old German religion, and by their comparisons 
with other cult forms involves reference to much valuable literature. It 
is a book which will appeal to a large class of peuple, from those who 
are interested in myths merely to those who are endeavoring to con- 
struct a philosophy of religion. 

Aristoteles Metaphysik, iibersetzt von Hermann Bonitz. Aus dem 
Nachlass herausgegeben, von Hduard Wellmann. Pp. iv, 341. Berlin: 
Druck und Verlag von Georg Reimer. Mrk. 6.— With the exception 
of about twenty-five passages, this translation was made in the years 
1841 and 184%. The editor has filled out these lacune, reviewed and 
corrected the whole in the light of the more recent writings of the dis- 
tinguished scholar, and given to students of Aristotle a translation of 
the Metaphysik which is certainly clear and apparently satisfactory. 
The text tollowed, for the most part, is that of Bekker, but Bonitz re- 
garded this text by no means as final. 

Mattoon M. Curtis. 

Lerpezic, GERMANY. 
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Congregational Sunday-school and Publishing Society, Boston and Chicago. 
Sermons on the International Sunday-school Lessons for 1891. By the Mon- 
day Club. Sixteenth Series. Pp. 412. $1.25. Orders of Worship for 
the Sunday-school. Arranged by D. E. Curtis. Pp. 45. 1890. Price $12.00 
for 100 copies. The Sunday-school Primary Teachers’ Manual. By 
Louise Ordway Tead. Pp. 83. Cloth 35 cents, paper 25 cents. 

D. C. Heath & Co., Boston. An Introduction to the Study of Shakespeare. 
By Hiram Corson, LL. D., Professor of English Literature in the Cornell 
University. Pp. 397. 1889. 
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Ginn & Company, Boston. Ancient History for Colleges and High Schools. 
By P. V. N. Myers, Acting Professor of History and Political Economy in 
the University of Cincinnati, author of ‘‘ Medieval and Modern History,” 
and “A General History.” Part Il. A History of Rome. Pp. xiii, 230. 
1890. $1.10. 

Houghton, Mifjlin & Co., Boston and New York. Essays in Philosophy, 
Old and New. By William Knight, Professor of Moral Philosophy and Politi- 
cal Economy in the University of St. Andrews. Pp. xx, 367. 1890. $1.25. 

Richard Henry Dana. <A Biography by Charles Francis Adams. In 
two volumes. Vol. 1, pp. 378. Vol. 2, pp. 436. 1890. Price $4.00 for the 
set. Over the Teacups. By Oliver Wendell Holmes, author of “The 
Autocrat of the Breakfast Table.’ Pp. 319. 1891. $1.50. 

James H. West, Boston. Sociology. Popular Lectures and Discussions before 
the Brooklyn Ethical Association. Pp. x, 403. 1890. 

A. C. Armstrong & Son, New York. The Sermon Bible. Vol. v., Matthew 
i-xxi. Pp. 410. 1890. $1.50. For sale by DeWolfe, Fiske & Co., Boston. 

A. S. Barnes & Company, New York and Chicago. Israel’s Apostasy and 
Studies from the Gospel of St. John, covering International Sunday-school 
Lessons for 1891. By George F. Pentecost, A. M., D. D., author of “In the 
Volume of the Book” ete., ete. Pp. ix, 405. 

Funk & Wagnalls, New York, London. Samantha Among the Brethren. 
By Josiah Allen’s Wife (Marietta Holley). With Illustrations. Pp. xiv, 
437. 1890. In Darkest England and the Way Out. By General Booth. 
8vo. Pp. 285, Appendix, xxxi. 1890. $1.50. —— William E. Dodge, The 
Christian Merchant. By Carlos Martyn, author of “ A Life of John Milton,” 
“The Pilgrim Fathers of New England,” ete., ete. Pp. 349. 1890. $1.50. 
—— Studies in Young Life. A Series of Word-Pictures and Practical Papers. 
By Bishop John H. Vincent. Pp. vi, 254. 1890. $1.25. 

Hunt & Eaton, New York ; Cranston & Stowe, Cincinnati. Eschatology ; or, 
the Doctrine of the Last Things according to the Chronology and Symbolism 
of the Apocalypse. By F. G. Hibbard, D. D., author of “The Psalms Chro- 
nologically arranged with Historical Introduction,” ete., ete. Pp. viii, 360. 
1890. $1.25. The Credentials of the Gospel. A Statement of the Rea- 
son of the Christian Hope, being the Nineteenth Fernley Lecture, delivered in 
Carver St. Chapel, Shettield, on Monday evening, August 5, 1890, by Joseph 
Agar Beet. 8vo. Pp. viii, 199. 1890. $1.00. By Canoe and Dog- 
Train among the Cree and Salteaux Indians. By Egerton Ryerson Young 
(Missionary). With an Introduction by Mark Guy Pearse. Pp. Xvi, 267. 
1890. $1.25. ——Supremacy of Law. By John P. Newman, D. D., LL. D., 
a Bishop of the Methodist Episcopal Chueeh. Pp. 239. 1890. $1.00. 
Christian Missions in the Nineteenth Century. By Rev. Elbert S. Todd, 
D. D. Pp. 171. 1890. 75 cents. Philosophy of Christian Experience. 
Kight Lectures delivered before the Ohio Wesleyan University on the Mer- 
rick Foundation. By Randolph S. Foster. Third Series. Pp. 188. 1890. 
$1.00. Illustrative Notes. A Guide to the Study of the Sunday-school 
Lessons for 1891. Including Original and Selected Expositions, Plans of In- 
struction, Illustrative Anecdotes, Practical Applications, Archeological Notes, 
Library References, Maps, Pictures, Diagrams, by Jesse L. Hurlbut, D. D., 
and Robert R. Doherty, Ph.D. 8vo. Pp. 394. 1890. $1.25. 

The New-Church Board of Publication, New York Manuals of Religious 
Instruction. Doctrinal Series, No. 3. Descriptions of the Spiritual World. For 
Use with Children. From the Writings of Emanuel Swedenborg, with Intro- 
ductory Talks and Explanatory Notes. Prepared by a Committee of the 
American New-Church Sabbath-school Association. Pp. iv, 288. 1890. 50 
cents. 

Scribner & Welford, New York. Manual Training i in Education. By C. B. 
Woodward, A. B. (Harvard), Ph. D. (W. U.), Thayer Professor of Mathe- 
matics and Applied Mechanics, Dean of the Polytechnic School, and Director 
of the Manual ‘Training School of W ashington University, St. Louis, Mo. 
With Illustrations. Pp. viii, 310. 1890. $1. 25. 
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G. P. Putnam’s Sons, New York. A Dictionary of the Targumim, the 
Talmud Babli and Yerushalmi, and the Midrashic Literature. Compiled by 
M. Jastrow, Ph. D. Part iv. -447—N11%. London: Triibner & Co., New 
York. G. P. Putnam’s Sons. Pp. 289-384. 1890. $2.00. 

Charles Scribner’s Sons, New York. Belief in God. Its Origin, Nature, 
and Basis. Being the Winkley Lectures of the Andover Theological Semi- 
nary for the year 1890. By Jacob Gould Schurman, Sage Professor of Phi- 
losophy in Cornell University. Pp. x, 226. 1890. 

Thomas Whittaker, New York. The Writers of Genesis, and Related 
Topics, Illustrating Divine Revelation. By Rev. E. Cowley, D. D., author of 
“ Bible Growth and Religion,” “God in Creation,” and “God Enthroned in 
Redemption.”’ Pp. v, 184. 1890. $1.00. Christ in the New Testament. By 
Thomas A. Tidball, D. D., Rector of St. Paul’s Church, Camden, N. J. With an 
Introduction by S. D. McConnell, D. D. Pp. vi, 357. 1891. $1.25. A 
Handbook of Scientific and Literary Bible Difficulties ; or Facts and Sugges- 
tions helpful toward the Solution of Perplexing Things in Sacred Scripture, 
being a Second Series of the ‘‘ Handbook of Biblical Difficulties.” Edited by 
Robert Tuck, B. A. (Lond.), author of “ First Three Kings of Israel,” ete., 
ete. 8vo. Pp. 566. $2.50. The Makers of Modern English. A Popu- 
lar Handbook to the Greater Poets of the Century. By W. J. Dawson, 
author of “The Threshold of Manhood,” ete., ete. Pp. viii, 375. 1890. 
$1.75. 

Benjamin Griffith, Philadelphia. Stories about Jesus our Lord and Savior : 
His Wonderful Words and Works. With 389 Pictorial Illustrations. By 
Rev. C. R. Blackall and Mrs. Emily L. Blackall. Pp. 271. 1890. $1.25. 

The Johns Hopkins Press, Baltimore. Jolms Hopkins University Studies in 
Historical and Political Science. Herbert B. Adams, Editor. Extra volume 
vii. The Supreme Court of the United States. Its History and Influence in 
our Constitutional System. By Westeld W. Willoughby. Fellow in History, 
Johns Hopkins University. Pp. 124, 8vo. 1890. $1.25. 

D. Fisk Harris, Harmar, Ohio. Calvinism Contrary to God’s Word and 
Man’s Moral Nature. By D..Fisk Harris. Pp. 419. 1890. 

Walter Scott, London. “Great Writers.” Edited by Professor Eric S. 
Robertson, M. A. Life of Arthur Schopenhauer. By W. Wallace, Whyte’s 
Professor of Moral Philosophy, Oxford. Pp. 217, Bibliography, x. 1890. 
40 cents. For sale by A. Lovell & Co., New York. 

T. & T. Clark, Edinburgh. Philosophy and Theology. Being the First 
Edinburgh University Gifford Lectures. By James Hutchinson Stirling, 
LL. D. (Edin.), Foreign Member of the Philosophical Society of Berlin, 
Gifford Lecturer to the University of Edinburgh, 1888-90. Pp. xvi, 407. 1890. 
$3.75. For sale by Scribner & Welford, New York. —— The New Apologetic, 
or The Down-Grade in Criticism, Theology, and Science. By Professor Robert 
Watts, D. D., LL. D., Assembly’s College, Belfast, author of “The Newer 
Criticism,” ete., ete. Pp. xviii, 358. 1890. $2.25. For sale by Seribner & 
Welford, New York. —— Our Father’s Kingdom. Lectures on the Lord’s 
Prayer. By the Rev. Charles B. Ross, M. A., B. D., Presbyterian Church, 
Lachine, Canada. Pp. 189. 1890. $1.00. For sale by Scribner & Welford, 
New York. The Expository Times. Edited by the Rev. J. Hastings, M. 
A. Vol. 1, October 1889. September, 1890. Pp. vi, 284. 1890. 31.75. 
For sale by Scribner & Welford, New York. 

Librairie Fischbacher, Paris. La Réforme Francaise avant les Guerres 
Civiles 1512-1559, par M™°C. Coignet. Pp. v, 298. 1890. Le Libre 
Arbitre. Etude Philosophique par Ernest Naville, Associé Etranger de L’In- 
stitut de France. Pp. 338. 1890. 

Little, Brown §& Co., Boston. Judaism and Christianity. A Sketch of the 
Progress of Thought from Old Testament to New Testament. By Crawford 
Howell Toy, Professor in Harvard University. Pp. xvii, 456. 1890. 





